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INTRODUCTION. 


een eens 


ETIQUETTE books have always been considered 
legitimate subjects for mirth. ‘These primers of 
good manners are naturally useless to persons 
whose daily course of life from their infancy has 
led them only over well-trodden paths of good 
manners, accurately marked out for them by many 
generations of well-bred ancestors. Such, how- 
ever, is far from being the case with all who are 
‘fin society.” ‘Take, for instance, the manutac- 
turer of blacking who chose as a motto, and had 
engraved on his carriage, the couplet— 


Blacking bought it: ` 
Who ’d have thought it? 


He probably required some little education in 
‘ minor morals ” before he could succeed in pass- 
ing muster under the critical eyes of the well-bred 
persons among whom his carriage would certainly 
succeed in placing him soon or late. To such as 
he, a book on etiquette is no useless volume. To 
hissivife and daughters it would be a still greater 
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prize; for women acknowledge more readily than 
men the value of that universal passport to con- 
sideration—perfect manners. Also, women are 
quicker in profiting by the hints contained in such 
volumes, and are less likely to be led astray by 
any errors they may contain. 

Everybody will readily recall some amusing 
instances of the mistakes made by persons sud- 
denly introduced into a class of society whose 
manners and customs are as a foreign tongue to 
outsiders. There are stories of table-napkins 
tucked in securely at the collar of the diner; of 
finger-glasses whose contents found their way 
down the (probably, unwilling) throat of the un- 
easy guest, who, when the amazed butler had 
replenished the glass with water, said decisively, 
“ Not any more, thank you.” We have all heard 
of the misguided individuals who eat peas with 
their knives, sending shudders of anxiety through 
their fair neighbours with each knife-load: need- 
less anxiety—for practice has probably made the 
“offender as expert as a juggler in the unnecessary 
use of cold steel. 

It is a simple matter to point out glaring sole- 
cisms such as these; but, at the same time, it is 
impossible to teach good manners, in the best 
sense of the phrase. The “ fruit of noble mind” 
cannot be grafted on every tree; and, further, there 
are many who cannot understand that good man- 
ners are anything more than an outer polish which 
gan be applied at will. 
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Many people, however, have noble minds, whose 
manners are’more than questionable, since other 
things than the noble mind are necessary to the 
formation of good manners. A gentle, unobtrusive 
regard for the feelings and comfort of others, even 
in the smallest trifles; perfect unselfishness; the 
habit of associating with those whose grooves of 
thought and modes of action are akin to our own; 
a quick instinct in avoiding topics dangerous to the 
comfort of those around us; a sensitiveness for 
others and an utter disregard of what is disagree- 
able to ourselves,—all these are necessary to pro- 
duce those fine manners which render the owner a 
fascinating companion, even to an utter stranger. 

‘“ An accomplished hypocrite, in fact,” says some 
matter-of-fact reader; and we are fain to confess 
that a certain amount of dissembling is necessary 
to pleasant manners. We must hide small annoy- 
ances, great and little cares, and, above all, those 
griefs which make life dreary, the world empty, 
and the daily routine a punishment terrible to be 
borne. The widow reappears in the world after 
a loss that forbids her to hope for happiness herself, 
and leaves her only the lives of others to live in. 
But will she cloud the brightness of those around 
her with her own grief? Ohno; she puts on the 
veil of a most kindly hypocrisy ; speaks cheerily as 
of yore; enters into the plans and thoughts of 
those she is with, and keeps for her house of 
solitude the loneliness and gloom that are her 
atmosphere, 
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The hostess receives among her morning letters 
one that fills her with apprehension about an 
absent son or daughter: a sudden illness, perhaps, 
or a serious accident. The guests meet, unknow- 
ing, at the breakfast-table. Will she put them in 
the disagreeable position of offering her their con- 
soling platitudes ?—for what else can they do under 
the circumstances? No, she plays the hypocrite; 
makes her morning greetings as usual; is as care- 
fully attentive to each guest as she was yesterday 
morning; and only she herself knows what the 
effort costs her. If she finds herself unable for 
it, she deputes some one to fill her place; but she 
is far too well bred to cause discomfort to her 
guests, even though her own sufferings exceed a 
thousand times aught that so mild a term may 
convey. 

There is, no doubt, hypocrisy in this, but hypo- 
crisy with its bright side turned outwards; for even 
failings have a silver lining when they ‘‘lean to 
virtue’s side.” Who can find fault with the hypo- 
crisy that shows itself in an utter ignoring of self— 
that is but a veil that the wearer draws over her 
own cares and sorrows that no one else may be 
troubled or grieved by the sight of them ? 

But if the essence of good manners is impossible 
to teach, there are many little details of conduct 
that not only can be taught, but that it would be 
impossible to divine for one’s self. The formal 
wording of an invitation is one of these, the eti- 
quette of card-leaving another. On these and 
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other small, but important, matters we give full 
details in the following chapters. Ignorance of 
such things as these, trivial and unimportant as 
they are in one sense, proves a deeper ignorance— 
that of the habits of good society ; and of this no 
one who is ın society, however lately they may 
have entered it, would wish to be suspected. To 
such anxious learners we commend the following 
‘pages, which we have tried to make as useful as 
possible. 

Information will be found as to the numerous 
and onerous duties of the hostess of a large party, 
as well as upon the details of etiquette of a morn- 
ing call. It has been our effort to render the book 
as nearly complete a manual of the necessary form- 
alities of entertaining as it is possible to be; and 
to do so, we have found it necessary to be what 
many may perhaps consider almost too minute in 
detail, Those however who read the book with 
the object of Jearning from it, will scarcely find 
fault with us on this account; and they have been 
throughout our special study. 
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DUTIES OF A HOSTESS. 


RECEIVING CALLERS; INTRODUCTIONS; RECEIVING GUESTS FOR 
DINNER; ETIQUETTE OF -DINNERS; AFTERNOON AND EVENING 
RECEPTIONS ; ATTENTIONS TO PROFESSIONAL MUSICIANS ; BALLS ; 
COUNTRY VISITORS. 


WHEN visitors are announced for a morning visit, 
the hostess should rise to receive them if they are 
ladies, but receive a gentleman seated; she, of 
course, shakes hands with each visitor. If fresh 
visitors arrive before the first ones depart, it 1s not 
now considered necessary to introduce them to 
each other, though the hostess has it in her dis- 
cretion to do so, if she conceives that such a course 
would be agreeable to both parties. When the 
guests depart she shakes hands with each, rising 
if they are ladies, rings the beli that the servant 
may be in attendance to open -the. street-door, 
and, if they are ladies alone, accompanies them to 
the drawing-room door, and closes it after them. 
This latter is a courtesy too frequently neglected. 
In receiving her guests for a dinner-party it is 
the duty of the hostess to be in the drawing-room 
some few minutes before the hour named for their 
arrival, partly to see that everything is arranged 
as she would wish, but principally lest difference 
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of clocks, or any other reason, should cause some 
of them to arrive a little before the time. She 
rises to receive each guest, whether lady or gen- 
tleman, and it is more convenient that her station 
should be near the door, though she should seat 
herself beside, and converse for a few moments with, 
each new arrival. The duty of instructing each 
gentleman which lady to, take down is very fre- 
quently performed by. the host, but this has the 
inconvenience of leaving them in uncertainty as 
to the order in which they ought to leave the room; 
it is therefore far better for the hostess to adhere 
to the old-fashioned plan of requesting each gen- 
tleman to take a particular ladyin due order, after 
the host has offered his arm to the lady of highest 
rank; and the host, as each couple reaches the 
dining-room, should indicate the appointed-place, 
so as to ensure the arrangement of the table being 
such as was determined on beforehand. At the 
conclusion of dinner the hostess bows to the lady 
of highest rank, and the ladies leave the room in 
the order they entered it, the hostess bringing up 
the rear. In the drawing-room she should not 
confine herself.to conversation with one individual, 
but should endeavour to talk a little to each 
guest. 

At an afternoon or evening reception the hostess 
receives the first guests ‘seated in the drawing- 
room, rising to greet each; then, as the rooms 
fill; and the arrivals become more frequent, she 
takes her stand- at the drawing-room door, or, 
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more often still, on the landing, greeting her guests 
as they reach the'top of the staircase, and having, 
if possible, some little appropriate mot for each as 
‘they pass on into the drawing-room. She does 
not descend to the refreshment-room till the major- 
ity of the guests have done so. 

If the entertainment be a concert she must say 
a few- pleasant words to the professional performers 
when they arrive, see that they are comfortably 
settled in their places behind the piano, and have 
everything they require, such as wine and water. 
She should also be particular to compliment them 
on their performances at the end of the concert, 
and to see that they have refreshments in the 
dining-room. In the case of amateur music the 
hostess should make a point of congratulating each 
performer at the conclusion of his or her song or 
piece, and should be particular in seeing that the 
ladies are taken down to have ice, tea, or any other 
refreshment they may prefer. 

At a ball, the hostess’ chief duty, after seeing 
that everything ‘is in due order, is to receive her 
guests. As a rule, it 1s unnecessary for her to 
introduce people to each other; but if she sees any 
girl destitute of a partner, she will, as a matter of 
course, request the young lady’s chaperon to allow 
her to introduce a partner, and introduce some 
gentleman, first to the chaperon, and then to the 
young lady. In like manner, when supper is 
announced and the host has taken down the lady 
of highest rank, the hostess introduces gentlemen 
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to those chaperons who have not been asked to ge 
down to supper. 

The duties of a hostess in town are compara- 
tively slight, commencing and ending with the 
special party of the moment. Inthe country they 
are infinitely more arduous, lasting the entire day, 
and often continuing for weeks together. Her 
first duty and anxiety is the assembling of a suit- 
able party—people who will like to meet each 
other, or who, at any rate to the best of her belief, 
have no quarrel or reason for not wishing to stay 
in the same house. She should be careful not to 
be vague in her invitations, to say distinctly on 
what day she hopes to see the particular guest, or 
for how long a time; and when the invitation has 
been accepted she should write and mention the 
station, if the guest has not stayed with her before, 
and the most convenient trains. At some houses 
where there is a great deal of company kept there 
are printed notices of the station, the various trains, 
and the distance between house and station, and 
one of these enclosed in the invitation obviates all 
trouble. The hostess should also state whether she 
intends sending for her friends (this, however, is but 
rarely done, as the horses can seldom be spared), 
or whether she will order a fly for them, or else 
inform them where they should write to order one 
for themselves. When the guests arrive, generally 
late in the afternoon, the hostess should, 1f possible 
—that is, if not driving out with other guests—be 
at home to welcome them, and have tea ready for 
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their refreshment. As soon as time has been 
allowed for the conveyance of the luggage upstairs, 
she should show her guests their rooms; and, 
having informed them of the hour of dinner, and 
shown them which bell will most readily summon 
their maid, should leave them to rest. 

As the various guests assemble in the drawing- 
room before dinner, the hostess introduces them to 
each other, and, in sending them to dinner, en- 
deavours as much as possible to couple people 
differently each night without too greatly disturb- 
ing the order of precedence. After dinner she 
must be the moving spirit of the evening, requesting 
those who are musical to play and sing, arranging 
one or more tables for those who like whist, and 
organising-a round game for those who prefer that 
means of amusement. When the tray with wine 
and water makes its appearance, at whatever hour 
the custom of the house appoints, she, at the first 
convenient opportunity, suggests retiring for the 
night, accompanies to their rooms such of the 
guests as are strangers that day arrived, hopes 
they are comfortable, and begs them to ask for 
anything they may require. 

In the morning the hostess should be down be- 
fore her guests, and be ready to read prayers at the 
appointed time if the host, as is frequently the case, 
should be late. She presides at the breakfast, 
and formerly was unable to enjoy her own from 
the necessity 2f making and pouring out the tea— 
no light matter in a large party. Now, however 
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the custom prevails of the tea being made by the 
butler at the side table and the cups handed round. 

The hostess is thus free to make herself agree- 
able to her guests, to impart information which 
may have reached her by post, and to make plans 
for the day’s amusement. It is the direst of mis- 
takes to dictate to people what they are to do. It 
is better to suggest one or two plans: to say that 
there are such horses and such carriages available ; 
that such points of interest in the neighbourhood 
are within attainable distance; or that certain 
friends of some members of the party are within 
visiting limits and known to be at present at home; 
and then leave them to choose for themselves. 
Many often prefer strolling about the grounds to 
being ‘‘ taken” anywhere, and a wise hostess will 
allow them to please themselves, and not insist on 
their ‘doing something.” If the time is the 
shooting season, some of the gentlemen will pro- 
bably go out shooting, but the arrangement of this 
lies in the host’s province, if there be a host; if 
not, the hostess announces that the keeper will be 
at the door at a certain hour, and leaves the 
gentlemen to make their own arrangements with 
him. | 

The old belief that it was the duty of a hostess 
never to lose sight of her guests for a moment 
is now exploded; she sees them comfortably es- 
tablished in the drawing-room, and then departs 
to hold counsel with the’ cook as to the menu, with 
the housekeeper as to the rooms to be appropriated 
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to the different guests expected within the next few 
days, and with the gardener respecting the flowers 
for the dinner-table. ‘These matters settled, she 
retires to her sanctum to write and answer letters, 
write out menus, arrange any requisite alteration 
in the pairing of the guests at dinner, and, in short, 
do all her business. This completed, she reap- 
pears in the drawing-room shortly before luncheon, 
and is then at the disposal of her guests for the 
rest of the day. She presides at luncheon, and 
then either drives out with some of the party or 
walks with some of the others, according to circum- 
stances; and on returning home she dispenses the 
tea, welcomes any fresh guests, and retires a little 
before dressing for dinner. When guests are 
departing, the hostess should always take care to 
be in the drawing-room at least ten minutes before 
the time named for their departure, so that they 
may not be obliged to wait to wish her good-bye 
and be thereby rendered nervous as to missing 
their train; she should also be particular in asking 
them to leave written directions as to where any 
‘letters arriving after their departure should be 
sent. 

When taking friends to a neighbour’s house for 
a ball or any other festivity, the hostess should go 
in the first carriage, so as to be ready to introduce 
her party as they arrive to the lady of the house. 
In taking them to church on Sunday she should 
enter first and precede them up the aisle, stopping 
at the door of the seat and allowing them to enter 
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first: A good hostess should always strive to 
recall any predilection which she may have noticed 
in any of the guests, either at a previous visit or 
when meeting them elsewhere, and endeavour to 
gratify ıt without drawing attention to the fact. 
Thus, if she has observed that one lady always 
drinks coffee, she should take care that it is always 
provided as well as tea at five o'clock; or if she 
knows that another always, when ‘at home, takes. 
seltzer-water with claret at dinner, she should 
direct the butler never to omit to offer it. In 
short, a hostess should never neglect the minutest 
detail that may contribute to the comfort of her 
guest. 

It is, indeed, in the observance of these little 
things that a really good hostess differs from an 
indifferent or careless one. Much of our daily 
comfort depends upon trifles, and we sometimes 
fail to discover how dependent we have become 
upon small habits such as those referred to until 
we happen to be staying at a house where the 
hostess takes little care to note the preferences of 
her guests. She who does, and who makes pro- 
vision for the gratifying of such small predilections, 
is sure to be popular, as her antitype can scarcely 
fail to be the reverse. 
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WHILE a hostess has manifold duties to perform, 
some of which we have endeavoured to point out, 
there are also certain courtesies due from guests 
towards their entertainers, respecting which a-few 
words may not be amiss. One of the first of these, 
and the one which is oftenest neglected, is that of 
punctuality. There appears to prevail an idea that 
it does not in the least signify how long after.the 
hour named in an invitation the guests arrive; 
indeed, some people seem to imagine that they ren- 
der themselves of consequence by keeping others 
waiting, while in truth they only demonstrate their 
own rudeness and want of good breeding. Ifa 
hostess invites her guests for a quarter to eight, she 
naturally does not mean half past; and it is a duty 
which the guests owe'to her and to each other to 
arrive at from ten to five minutes to eight, so that 
dinner may be announced punctually at the hour. 
It cannot be too often repeated that consideration 
for the feelings and the convenience of others is 
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the true sense of good manners and good breeding; 
and it is certainly not an evidence of it to keep a 
hostess on thorns of anxiety as to the probablé ruin 
of her carefully prepared dinner, to say nothing of. 
the weary waiting inflicted on better-bred and 
more considerate guests. Though it is a better 
fault to arrive slightly too soon, it 1s one that should 
be avoided: it is unfair to expect a hostess to be 
ready to receive her guests before the hour at 
which she has requested the pleasure of their 
company. : 

.Another item in which want of consideration is 
frequently shown is in the neglect of due care, on 
the occasion of a morning visit, in freeing the boots 
from mud and dust on the mat in the hall before 
ascending to the drawing-room. It is a great 
annoyance to a hostess who prides herself on the 
neatness .of her rooms to see the.marks of dirty 
‘boots on her carpet, the marks frequently expand- 
ing into a confused mass of dirt where the visitor 
has been seated. Gentlemen are generally greater ~ 
offenders in this respect than ladies, as they more 
frequently pay visits on foot; but attention to this 
particular is too often neglected by both sexes. If 
a lady pays a visit in wet weather she should, if 
her umbrella be wet, leave it in the hall, and it is 
as well to leave her damp waterproof there also, 
so as to appear in the drawing-room neat and un- 
encumbered. An ordinary morning visit should 
last from ten minutes to a quarter of an hour; it 
is usual, however, to rise and take leave on the 
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entrance.of fresh visitors, unless they are mutual 
friends, or unless they follow immediately the ar- 
rival of the first guest. In the latter case it is not 
now usual for the hostess to present the guests to 
each other, but they should all join in general con- 
versation, though it must be remembered that such 
conversation does not constitute an acquaintance 
when meeting on a subsequent occasion. The 
guest who leaves first should, after shaking hands 
with the hostess, bow to the other guests; if a 
gentleman is present he should relieve the hostess’ 
of the duty of opening and closing the drawing- 
room-door for the departing lady. 

If a lady has a friend driving with her she should 
leave her in the carriage when going in to pay a 
visit, unless the lady is also acquainted with 
the hostess. The latter may have some reason 
unknown to her friend for not wishing to know the 
lady, and when she has been introduced to her in 
her own house it constitutes a sort of acquaint- 
ance. In the case of a girl it 1s different; there is 
no impropriety in taking her in for a morning call, 
and these remarks apply rather to London. than to 
the country. In the country it is usual to takea 
visitor in. In the first place the carriage usually 
drives round to the stables, so the lady cannot 
remain in it; and in the second the parties are 
unlikely to meet again before the fact of the visit 
has been forgotten. But taking a friend in to pay 
a morning visit in London is, though incorrect, a 
venial offencecompared to the unjustifiablerudeness - 
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whichsome ladiescommit by taking friendstoaparty 
without an invitation. Nothingcan show a greater 
want of knowledge of the proprieties of life. When 
a lady gives a party she is very frequently from lack 
of space obliged to omit some of her own acquaint- 
ances, and under these circumstances it is naturally 
exasperating to her when a friend walks in and says, 
“Oh, Mrs. A. and her daughter were driving with 
me, and so I brought them. I hope you don't: 
mind.” Politeness, of course, obliges her to say 
she 1s glad to see them; but in her own mind she 
naturally sets the lady down as being 1ll-bred and 
presuming. These remarks do not of course apply 
to parties in the country, where “and party” is 
put on the card. 

It is equally rude for a lady to take any one 
with her to an evening party who has not been 
invited. If she very much wishes to take a friend 
She should write and ask permission, but she should 
be sufficiently reasonable not to be offended if the 
‘lady. refuses on the plea that her numbers are full; 
it is-only natural that. a hostess should prefer wel- 
coming her own friends to those of others, and 
rooms are unfortunately not elastic. At a recep- 
tion the guests should exchange a few words with 
the hostess and pass on into the room, leaving her 
free to welcome others. At a concert they are 
bound, even if indifferent to music themselves, to 
have the courtesy not’ to talk, but to allow others 
who are more appreciative to enjoy themselves. 
It is very annoying to a hostess when, at great 
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expense, she has provided professional Musicians 
for the amusement of her guests, to see those who 
really wish to listen prevented from doing so by. 
the inconsiderate and noisy chatter of the rest. 
Guests should also endeavour to avoid crowding 
up the doorways, and try to allow others as much 
room to circulate as possible. 

At a dinner-party the guests are always sup- 
posed to talk to each other irrespective: of any 
previous acquaintance, and it is neither usual nor 
necessary to introduce them. Such conversation 
does not constitute an after acquaintance unless 
it is desired by both parties —the lady of the highest 
rank signifying her wishes and calling first, unless 
she specially requests the other lady to call on her. 
Each lady should remember the order in which 
the ladies came down to dinner, and leave the 
room in the same order. There is not, as some 
people suppose; any etiquette as to the order in 
which guests depart after dinner; it is entirely a 
matter of their own wish and convenience, unless 
in the case of royalty being present, when it is 
correct to wait for the royal. personages to leave 
first. | 

When going to stay in a country house it is 
courteous of guests to name the train by which 
they propose arriving, even if their friends do not 
send to meet them; and they should avoid a bac 
habit, which is sadly common, of putting off their 
arrival to the latest possible moment. They never 
consider that, even if.the train is punctual (a de. 
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cidedly unusual circumstance), the servants imme- 
diately before the dinner-hour are especially busy, 
so that the carrying up of the luggage impedes 
the preparations for that meal; while if it is late, 
they arrive when they should be fully dressed, and 
have to keep the whole party waiting while their 
things are unpacked and put on. Of course some- 
times this is inevitable, but much more often it is 
intentional, and it then becomes inconsiderate, 
and therefore rude. Staying in the house, people 
naturally all converse with each other, and most 
frequently such meeting is the commencement of 
an acquaintance. 

A guest should be very particular in conforming 
to the rules of the house, which are rarely either 
irksome or stringent. If smoking is objected to 
in the bedrooms it 1s the height of bad taste to 
light a cigar; and if, as is sometimes the case, 
a hope is expressed that the guest will not read in. 
bed, it is obligatory upon him not to do so. If 
such restrictions annoy guests, they should re- 
member that they need not have come if they had 
not chosen, and need never accept another invita- 
tion to the same house if its rules are irksome to 
them. In many houses there is an understanding 
as to the maximum amount to be staked by the 
guests when playing any game, and it should be 
a point of honour never to exceed these ‘‘ points of 
the house,” as they are termed. The hours of the 
house should be carefully observed: it is annoying 
to a hostess to have the servants kept hanging 
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about waiting to take away the breakfast-things 
kept on the table by late risers. The cards before 
referred to should be in every room, and thefe is 
then no excuse for the guest’s unpunctuality. As 
to being down to prayers it is a matter for the 
guest's own decision; but if not punctual to the 
moment it is better to abstain altogether. 

It is no longer considered necessary that the 
guests should sit together all the morning; much 
more freedom prevails in country-house life than 
was formerly the case, and people retire to write 
letters or saunter in the gardens as they please, 
taking care to be home in time for luncheon. When 
asked what they would prefer doing, it would be 
a great comfort to the hostess if her guests would 
only answer definitely that they would like to walk 
or to drive as might be the case; instead of which 
they all profess their readiness to do what she likes, 
while she only wants to do what they like. A lady 
who says honestly that she cannot walk, and would 
like to drive if there is room for her, is a godsend 
to a hostess distracted by guests who will not say 
what they like. The greatest care should be taken 
not to keep the. carriage waiting. The way in 
which people are seated in the carriage admits of 
no rule, as it depends on who can sit with their 
back to the horses and who cannot; as a rule, 
however, the hostess, if able to do so, sits with her 
back to them. She of course gets in last, the lady 
of highest consideration in the party entering first. 
If on their return the guests choose to remain in 
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the drawing-room till the dressing hour, they must 
not expect their hostess to keep them company, as 
a little rest from the fatigue of entertaining is 
absolutely necessary for her. 

When the hostess thinks it time to retire for the 
night she asks the lady of the highest rank if she 
is willing to do so, and it would be ill manners if 
the latter did not at once accede. The ladies 
generally have a little water, or wine and water, 
take their candles and retire, the gentlemen re- 
maining a short time in the drawing-room befere 
proceeding upstairs or to the smoking-rcom. 

On leaving, guests should be careful to order their 
. fly in good time, and to have their luggage ready at 
the proper hour. On taking leave of the hostess 
it is usual to thank her for a very pleasant visit. 
Leave should also be taken of the other. guests. 
If the departing visitor has reason to expect the 
arrival of any letters, the address to which they 
are to be sent should be left legibly written ; it is 
unfair to expect a hostess to keep many addresses 
inher memory. In respect to the fees to be given 
to servants, a lady gives five shillings to the house- 
maid if the visit has been one of three or four days, 
ten if it has been of a week or more. A gentleman 
does the same if visiting alone—that is, without a 
wife—and if he has not a servant of his own he 
gives the same sum to the servant who attends 
upon him; if he has his own valet this is unneces- 
sary. If sent to the station, it is usual to give 
half-a-crown to the coachman, and if either a lady 
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or gentleman rides it is usual to fee the groom, 
from five to ten shillings, according to the number 
of times, etc. If a gentleman shoots, he must fee 
the keeper; ten shillings is the smallest sum even 
for one day’s good shooting. In some houses a 
distinct request 1s made that nothing should be 
given to the servants, and we need hardly say that, 
when this is the case, it is in very bad taste to dis» 
obey the injunction. 

This is not the place to discuss the questiorr of 
che. propriety of the fee system, though there is 
much to be said against it and little in its favour. 
It is sufficient for us simply to state what is usually 
done, as custom 1s, after all, the acknowledged 
guide followed in matters of the kind, and an 
omission to comply with the usual custom is at- 
tributed to.either eccentricity or ignorance. Those 
who refuse to fee servants ‘‘ on principle ” will find 
that they are seldom credited with the superior. 
motive. 
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FIRMNESS ; INTRODUCTIONS; PARTNERS AT BALLS; A WOMAN'S 

FIRST SOCIAL DUTY; PICNICS; WATER-PARTIES; EXCURSIONS; 

GIRLS WALKING ALONE; RESIDENT CHAPERONS: TRAVELLING 

ALONE ; DEMEANOUR. 

A REALLY good chaperon is one who, without 

making any vexatious regulations, or preventing 

the legitimate amusements of her charges, is able 

to ensure their doing nothing that is either outré 

or improper. Young ladies, when inclined to mur- 

mur at some obstacle to their wishes or some 

restraints on their amusements offered by their 

chaperon, should remember that her experience is 

naturally considerably greater than theirs, and 

that she probably has reasons for her objections 

which cannot occur to them, and which will not 

always admit of explanation. A chaperen should: 
be firm, and adhere to whatever regulations she 

may make; it is therefore judicious to consider 

them well before. announcing them. A mother is_ 
the natural chaperon of her daughters, and unless - 
unable from ill-health, or some equally imperative 

cause, to accompany them to any social gathering, 

she is most unwise ever to suffer them to go any- 
where without her; indeed, if the indisposition 
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be a temporary one, it is far better that the girls 
should stay at home than go without their natural 
protector, unless their father be willing to accom- 
pany them. No other chaperon takes the same 
interest in the proceedings of the girls, and a 
mother cannot be sure that her daughters will 
not form acquaintances which she might disap- 
prove. 

A good chaperon takes especial care that her 
charges should know exactly where to find her in 
a ball-room, and requires that they should return 
to her side between the dances. She goes down 
to supper when they are dancing, or else takes 
care to settle by whom they may stand during her 
short absence. Though the girls may be inclined 
occasionally to fret at these restrictions, and- to 
contrast the laws laid down for their conduct with 
the greater freedom from restraint accorded to 
some of their friends, they may rest assured of the 
fact that any man whose opinion 1s worth having 
will respect them infinitely more than he does more 
independent damsels. A good chaperon also ob- 
jects to her charges having people indiscriminately 
introduced to them; she considers it a courtesy 
due to her that a gentleman should be first pre- 
sented to her, to be afterwards introduced to the 
young ladies or not by her at her discretion. If, 
however, a partner should be presented to one of 
her charges when absent from her side, it is the 
young lady’s duty to introduce him to her chaperon 
at the earliest opportunity. Nothing is in worse 
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taste than the habit common among some fast 
young ladies, of treating their chaperon as an irk- 
some encumbrance, to whom no attention or defer- 
ence is due. It might perhaps surprise them to 
know that the inference drawn by gentlemen from 
their conduct is that the restraints of propriety are 
irksome to them, and that their names are apt to 
be lightly mentioned in consequence. 

Even if obliged to allow her daughters to go out 
without her, a mother should be very particularas 
to the person to whom she entrusts them. A 
dancing chaperon is practically of not the slightest 
use, and if the girls go out witha brother it should 
be on the distinct understanding that they should 
have some lady by whom to stand when he is danc- 
ing, otherwise they are left dependent on their part- 
ners, who may be engaged to, some one else for the 
next dance. A woman cannot learn too early that 
her first social duty is never to be in the way. 

Informal gatherings, picnics, and water-parties, 
and visits in country houses, are times when the 
vole of a chaperon is the most perplexing. She 
does not wish to spoil the girls’ pleasure, and yet 
a certain amount of supervision is certainly desir- 
able. No reasonable chaperon will expect a girl 
to remain always by her side; but if she see her 
setting forth with a companion, either lady or gen- 
tleman, of whom she does not approve, she will 
find some means of separating them. In a country 
house she will expect her girls to come to her room 
before breakfast and before dinner and go down 
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with her, and she will also require to be consulted 
as to the plan for the day. She may not wish a 
certain excursion to be undertaken, not quite ap- 
proving of the party who are to proceed to it, and 
she certainly possesses the right of veto as to 
whether her charge shall go or not. A wise 
chaperon will never draw the cord too tight or 
unnecessarily prohibit anything pleasant, but she 
should make it clearly understood that her wish, 
when once expressed, is law. 

In London, especially in Belgravia, the custom 
of young ladies walking alone has latterly become 
somewhat prevalent, but it is one which no careful 
chaperon will allow. Two girls, not very young, 
may, if there is no one able to go with them, walk 
a short distance alone without much objection, 
but for a young lady to be seen walking alone is 
most undesirable. If she cannot walk with her 
younger sisters and their governess, or the maid 
cannot be spared to walk with her, she had better 
stay at home or confine herself to the square gar- 
den. The practice of young ladies going to skate 
at Prince’s without a responsible chaperon is one 
which no careful mother should allow, and is one 
of the chief reasons why the name of that place of 
resort has come to be synonymous with all that is 
fast, slang, and objectionable. The custom, too, of 
young ladies riding in Rotten Row unattended, save 
by a groom, is also open to objection; and a wise 
mother will insist on some married friend riding . 
with her daughters if they are ynescorted by 
father, brother, or other relative, 
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It can be readily understood that it is impos- 
sible to draw up any accurate code of regulations 
by which a chaperon should be guided, as in every 
individual case there are differing circumstances, 
but the best general rule is this: ‘The more 
clearly she shows that she regards her charges as 
precious and worthy of care, the more valuable 
will they appear in the eyes of others; and the 
more free they are to do as they please and to go 
in and out as they choose, the less deference and 
respect they will command. She need not be 
either cross or vexatious, but she should show 
clearly that she regards her charges as her pro- 
perty, and expects tae rights of proprietorship to 
be accorded to her. When a motherless girl 
comes out it is highly desirable that, for the first 
year or two at least, her father should provide her 
with a resident chaperon, as she cannot be ex- 
pected to know the world sufficiently wellto dispense 
with one. If any relative devoid of domestic ties 
is available, and will assume the position, it is of 
course preferable; but should this be unattainable, 
the services of a paid chaperon should be secured, 
the greatest care being exercised in the scrutiny of 
her references and antecedents. In either case it 
should be distinctly understood that the daughter 
is the head of the establishment, takes the head of 
the table and the supervision of the household, 
the duty of the chaperon being to assist her with 
advice, and to suggest matters which it is impos- 
sible her inexperience can be cognisant of, The 
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chaperon accompanies her to all parties to which 
her father does not care to take her, assists her in 
receiving company at home, walks and drives out 
with her, and is, in short, her constant com- 
panion. 

It is not generally desirable that young ladies 
should visit even in the country alone; but, as 
they are often allowed to do so, a few hints as to 
their conduct may be useful to them. Ifa young 
lady is alone, her maid should travel in the rail- 
way-carriage with her; if she has no maid she 
should endeavour to travel with some one she knows; 
or if she finds no one she should ask the guard 
to put her in a carriage with other ladies who are 
going as far as she is. She should carefully avoid 
entering into conversation with any strange gentle- 
man. Ifshe knows any of the guests sufficiently 
in the house where she stays, she may ask one of 
them to allow her to go downstairs with her, or 
she can ask one of the young ladies to come to her 
room and -accompany her. If neither of these 
means 1s available, and she has to go down alone, 
she should wait till she is sure that some of the 
guests have assembled, and so avoid the awkward- 
ness of being alone in the drawing-room when 
strangers enter. She should be even more careful 
and circumspect in her behaviour than when ac- 
companied by a chaperon, should keep with the 
other young ladies of the party, and take care in 
no way to render herself conspicuous. The mis- 
tress of the house is her nominal chaperon, and 
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she should apply to her in any real difficulty, but 
not trouble her with frivolous questions or per- 
plexities. Ata ball, the lady with whom she is 
staying 1s the person by whom she ought to stand; 
if, however, the ball is in the house itself, the 
hostess ‘will be too much occupied in receiving her 
guests to be available, but one of the ladies stay- 
ing in the house will-naturally permit her to stand 
by her. A young lady staying out alone cannot be 
too particular in always keeping with some of the 
other ladies; for instance, how pleasant soever is 
the conversation in which she may be engaged, she 
should not remain behind in the ‘drawing-room if 
the other ladies go up to rest before dinner. This 
instance will serve to explain what she had better 
do on many other occasions. She may feel quite 
sure that, however much gentlemen may be 
amused by “fast” and independent young ladies, 
and appear to admire them for the moment, they 
really prefer girls who are gentle, ladylike, and 
modest, and whose demeanour shows that they 
possess that somewhat rare quality in these fast 
days—self-respect. 


THE ETIQUETTE OF INVITATIONS AND 
DINNER. PARTIES. 


INVITATIONS ; CARDS; REPLIES; RECEPTIONS; BALLS; DANCES; 
GUEST CARDS ; ARRANGEMENT OF PLACES; DINNERS A LA RUSSE; 
MENU CARDS ; ORDER OF MEATS ; OF WINES ; WAITING AT TABLE; 
TEA. 


So much misapprehension seems to exist on the 
subject of entertainments and their proper arrange- 
ments, dinner-parties, and the proper rules of 
precedence to be observed among the guests, the 
correct wording of invitations and replies, and 
many other such matters, that we have deemed it 
wise to devote a chapter to the subject, and to 
enter into detail respecting small matters of 
etiquette, which, when treated separately, appear 
almost trivial, but a correct acquaintance with 
which is yet most desirable. To begin with the- 
first part of every entertainment—the invitations.. 
If the dinner is to be a small one, notes are 
most usual, and the ordinary form is, ‘‘ Dear 
Mrs. A.,— Will you and Mr. A. and your daughter 
give us the pleasure of your company at dinner 
on Tuesday, the gth inst., at a quarter before 
eight?” If, however, the party be a large one, 
and formal invitations are preferred, a note may 
be written as follows: “Mr. and Mrs. B. 
request the pleasure ”—if preferred, ‘‘ honour” 
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may be substituted—‘‘ of Mr. and Mrs. A. and 
Miss A.’s company at dinner on Tuesday, the gth 
inst., at a quarter to eight.” For these formal 
invitations cards are more frequently used, and 
then only the names and date have to be written. 
In replying. to these invitations it is usual to. 
adopt the same form as the invitation, that is to say - 
a friendly note is used in reply to one of the same 
description, and a formal one in answer to a card 
or formal note. One mistake in answering invita- 
tions is sO common as to demand a -word of 
comment. People are very apt to write, “Mr. 
and Mrs. A. will have the pleasure of accepting.” 
Now a few moments’ reflection will demonstrate 
the absurdity of this. The act of writing the note 
constitutes accepting, and as that is a present 
action, it 1s absurd, besides being practically 
ungrammatical to use will, the sign of the future 
tense. The answer may run: “Mr. and Mrs. 
A. and Miss A. have much pleasure in,’ or, ‘have 
the honour. of, accepting Mr. and Mrs. B.’s kind 
invitation for —— ;” or, if preferred: ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. 
‘A. will have the pleasure” or ‘honour, of dining 
with Mr. and Mrs. B. on Tuesday, the gth inst.” 
Invitations to larger parties, such as “at 
homes,” concerts, balls, private theatricals, etc., 
are always issued by cards. All these cards are 
very similar. The name. of the hostess is alone 
used (that of the host only appearing in invitations 
to dinner), and underneath it is printed “At 
home.” Very often the date is printed below 
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this, which is convenient, and saves much writing; 
but quite as often it is written. The names of the 
guests invited are written on the card, above the 
name of the hostess. The address is printed at 
the lower left-hand corner, and at the right-hand 
corner is either printed or written the nature of 
the entertainment. If merely an “at home’— 
that is, a reception—it is unnecessary to put any- 
thing, though occasionally the hour is named at 
which the hostess will be prepared to receive her 
guests, and it is, of course, improper to arrive 
before that time. If the invitation is to a concert, 
‘“ music ” is printed in the corner, with the hour at 
which the concert will commence below—usually 
“10.30.” If a ball, ‘‘ dancing” is in the corner; 
and if private theatricals, that fact, and the hour 
of commencement are intimated, with, ‘‘ An answer 
is requested,” below. It is not necessary to 
answer cards which do not bear either this request 
or the letters R.S.V.P. (Répondez s'il vous platt), 
unless quite certain that it would not be possible 
to attend the party, when it is courteous to intimate 
the fact at ‘once; and the note should run, “ Mr. 
and Mrs. F. and the Misses F. regret that they 
are unavoidably prevented having the pleasure’ 
of availing themselves of Lady G.’s kind invitation 
for Tuesday, Nov. 16th.” If R.S.V.P., or, An 
answer is requested,” is on the card, an answer 
should be sent as soon as it is known whether 
it will be possible to attend-or not: ‘* Have much 
pleasure in accepting,” or ‘ Will have the hozour 
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of availing themselves of Lady G.’s kind invita- 
tion,” are correct forms. 

Cards should always be left the ensuing day; 
and this also applies to a dinner, unless on terms 
of great intimacy with the hostess, when a visit, 
paid two or three days afterwards, is more usual 
than the formal card. An idea is somewhat 
largely entertained that it is discourteous to send 
invitations by post, but this is a mistaken notion : 
it is quite as correct and as usual as to send them 
by hand, and infinitely more convenient; though 
in the case of dinner invitations it 1s very frequent 
to send them by a servant, who waits for the 
answer. Invitations to dinner should always be 
answered at once; it 1s extremely rude to delay 
longer than is absolutely necessary. 

A dinner- party should consist of an equal 
number of gentlemen and ladies, those being in- 
vited together who it is thought will like to meet, 
or who are supposed to be somewhat similar in 
tastes. If there are no young people belonging 
to the house, it is very common not to invite the 
daughters of the married couples; but if any 
young lady is invited, care should be taken that a 
suitable escort is provided for her. It is no longer 
considered necessary to introduce all the members 
of the party to each other: in a friend’s house all 
talk to each other without introduction, and with- | 
out its forming any subsequent acquaintance, un- 
less such is desired by both parties. It is as well, 
however, to introduce the two first comers, as it 
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avoids the preliminary stiffness. The due pre- 
cedence of the party has, of course, been duly 
studied by the hostess before her guests arrive, 
and she has also arranged which gentleman should 
take each lady. It is the duty of the host to in- 
troduce the gentlemen to the ladies whom they 
are to escort, but very frequently the hostess per- 
forms this duty for him. We may remark that if 
there is any difficulty, such as will sometimes 
arise, of arranging the precedence of ladies and 
gentlemen without obliging a husband and wife to 
go down together, it is always the lady's precedence 
that is respected, and the gentleman’s that gives 
way. When the dinner is announced the host 
offers his right arm to the lady of highest rank, 
and on reaching the dining-room places her on his 
right-hand side. We emphasise this, as it is a 
matter in which a mistake is very frequently made. 
A gentleman should always offer his right. arm to 
a lady and place her on his ght hand, as if about: 
to dance a quadrille with her. In some houses 
the balusters necessitate a change, as the lady 
should always be next the wall, but on reaching 
the dining-room she must be placed, at table, on 
her partner’s right. The gentleman of second 
highest rank follows the host with the lady of second 
highest rank (unless, as we said before, they happen 
to be husband and wife, or brother and sister, in 
which case the gentleman thivd in rank is sub- 
stituted), and places her on the left hand of the 
host. 
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Name or guest-cards, bearing the name of each 
guest, and placed on his or her plate, are very fre- 
quently used; but they have never been adopted in 
the highest circles, where they are regarded as a 
rather vulgar and decidedly clumsy invention — 
vulgar, as suggestive of a public dinner rather than 
a private entertainment ; clumsy, because, as the 
guests do not know where to look for their names, 
it necessitates an unnecessary amount of walking 
round the table. The best mode is for the hostess 
to make a plan of the table, arranging where her 
. guests will be most pleasantly placed, and for the 
host to direct each couple, as they enter the 
dining-room, where to sit. If he dislikes the trouble, 
a good method is to give a copy of the plan to the 
butler, and desire him to indicate the proper seats. 
By this means the awkwardness of husbands seat- 
ing themselves next to wives, brothers to sisters, 
and fathers to daughters, and the inevitable 
moving and changing to rectify such mistakes, 
will be avoided, and no detail should be considered 
too minute, no trouble too great, that can by any 
means add to the comfort or pleasure of an invited 
guest. The hostess enters the dining-room last 
(having marshalled her guests from the drawing- 
room in proper precedence) on the arm of the 
gentleman of highest rank, and takes her. seat at 
the head of the table. 

Now that diners à la Russe are universal, menu 
cards are absolutely indispensable, and there 
should not be fewer than one to every couple, as 
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it is tiresome to have to ask for one to be passed, 
and yet almost every one likes to see of what 
dishes the dinner is to consist. Dinners are by 
no means so long or so heavy as was formerly the 
case. Two soups, handed round together, two 
kinds of fish, also handed together, whitebait, when 
in season, two entrées handed in succession, boiled 
fowl and roast lamb or mutton handed together, 
quails and ducklings (or any other two second- 
course dishes) handed together, a hot anda cold 
sweet dish in succession, and some preparation of 
cheese, such as éclairs, ramequins, or cheese-straws, 
is an ample menu fo. any dinner-party, no matter 
of how many members it may consist. In large 
parties two dishes of each entrée and of each sweet 
are prepared, so that the two sides of the table 
are served simultaneously by two waiters. 

The waiting is of great consequence to the 
success of a dinner- party. With accomplished 
servants and waiters, one man to every four guests 
is sufficient; but if they are inexperienced the pro- 
portion must be increased. Ice, unless in the 
form of an ice-pudding, belongs to the dessert, and 
ice-plates are placed upon the dessert-plates before 
each guest: these are removed when the ice has 
been partaken of. After ice, liqueurs—generally of 
two kinds, as cognacs, cherry brandy, maraschino, 
chartreuse, or noyeau—are handed round. ‘The 
servants then hand round the dessert, biscuits, etc., 
and the butler supplies each guest with wine, and 

then places the decanters in order before his 
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master. The servants then leave the room and 
prepare the drawing-room, light the candles, etc. 

When the hostess considers that a suitable 
time has elapsed, she bows to the lady of highest 
rank, and the ladies leave the dining-room in the 
same order of precedence in which they entered it. 
After about a quarter of an hour coffee is brought 
to them in the drawing-room, and after a longer 
interval it is taken to the gentlemen in the dining- 
room. When the gentlemen join the ladies tea 
is handed round. If on the tray are observed 
any cups with the teaspoons placed in them, it 
signifies that those cups contain pure green tea. 
This is almost out of date, but is an old-fashioned 
custom which still prevails in some houses. If 
the hostess is aware that any of the guests are 
musical, she may ask them to play or sing, but 
this is by no means de rigueur. We mention this 
because some ladies are so foolish as to be affronted 
if they are riot asked to perform, and there may be 
many reasons why the hostess may not wish for 
music—a bad headache, a delicate child sure to 
be awakened by the sound of the piano, etc. If, 
however, music is asked for, the request should be 
complied with at once if at all: nothing is in 
worse taste than the affected modesty which 
refuses and refuses, and would be terribly mortified 
were the refusal quietly accepted. 
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WHAT TO AvoID; ARRANGEMENT OF FLOWERS; WEIGHT OF 
VASES } COST OF FLOWERS; WILD FLOWERS AND GRASSES ; LEAF 


DECORATION ; STRONG SCENTED FLOWERS, 


MENU STAND. 


THERE are few of the arts which render a house 
pretty which have made such surprising strides in 
the last few years as that of table decoration. As 
regards dinner-tables the reason is not far to seek. 
Formerly, when the old-fashioned habit of removing 
the tablecloth previous to dessert prevailed, the 
object was to have as few things as possible on 
the table beyond the necessary dishes, and so to 
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obviate the necessity of the servants stretching over 
the guests to remove and replace the decorations. 
Besides, in those days, before: diners a la Russe 
were the rule, the various dishes occupied a very 
considerable amount of space. Even when the 
custom of not removing the cloth and of handing 
the dishes -without first placing them upon the 
table became universal, it was some time before 
the art of decoration was at all understood: the 
eye had become accustomed to a heavily loaded 
table, and large dessert-dishes, filled and piled to 
overflowing, took the place of the silver entrée and 
“flank” dishes, while a huge éfergne, filled with 
flowers inartistically arranged, and silver wine- 
coolers, each containing a flower-pot, occupied the 
centre of the table, and effectually concealed op- 
posite neighbours from each other. Gradually, 
however, more graceful ideas began to prevail: it 
struck some one that it was unnecessary to erect 
a rampart down the middle of the table, and those 
who saw the innovation of low vases and lighter 
ornaments first wondered and then commenced 
that truest of all flattery — imitation. During 
late seasons the decoration of-dinner-tables in 
London reached a pitch which it most certainly 
never did before, some of the tables presenting the 
appearance of positive gardens. It is perhaps 
hypercritical when speaking of so elegant a deco- 
ration as flowers, still it appeared to us that in 
many instances this ornamentation was consider- 
ably overdone. It is hardly in good taste to 
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decorate a dinner-table in a manner which conveys 
to the minds of all the guests that a great effort 
has been made. Such decoration is in place at a 
state banquet, a ball supper, or some festivity not 
of constant occurrence, but 1s scarcely suitable to 
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RUSTIC BASKET IN GLASS. 


a friendly gathering such as an ordinary dinner- 
party. For this reason low baskets, vases, etc., 
filled with choice flowers, have a better effect than 
the elaborate arrangements of small tin troughs 
forming patterns on the table which were intro. 
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duced some years back, and were so largely patron- 
ised. Our illustration shows a very pretty rustic 
basket in glass, copied from one of the designs of 
Mr. Osler, Oxford Street. 

It is much to be wished that ladies would acquire 
the habit of arranging their flowers themselves: 
gardeners arrange them well, but generally err by 
making all their bouquets too stiff, while servants 
have a perfect mania for filling every vase twice too 
full,and also for carefully eliminating every particle 
of green. A moment’s consideration will show that 
this is a cardinal mistake: flowers require relief, 
and show to infinitely better advantage when sur- 
rounded by ample greenery than when pressed 
closely against each other. As an exemplification, 
how much more truly beautiful is an ordinary 
well-grown azalea, with its delicate blossoms show- 
ing against the natural background of leaves, than 
one of the marvellous specimens of horticultural 
art, exhibited at flower-shows, consisting of a pyra- 
mid of flowers without a visible leaf! Ona dinner- 
table, where, besides the blaze of light, there are 
the expanse of glossy white cloth and the glitter 
of silver to fatigue the eye, the repose of green 
leaves is more than ever needed. In London, too, 
flowers are a costly luxury, and it is wise to reflect 
that half the quantity judiciously mingled with 
green will look infinitely better than if the whole 
were a mass of costly blooms. The fashion is 
rapidly gaining ground of having not even dessert- 
dishes on the table, and the mode has such a sub- 
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stratum of good sense that it will in all probability 
become universal. Fruit was certainly a great 
ornament on the table, but its presence in the 
dining-room had two distinct disadvantages : first, 
the heat of the room inseparable from the lights, 
the number of guests, and odour of the hot viands, 
seriously impaired the freshness of all fruits and 
totally ruined the delicate flavour of those with 
thin skins, such as the strawberry ; and, secondly, 
the odour of the fruit, drawn out by the heat of the 
room, mingled far from satisfactorily with that of 
fish, soup, and entrées. The fruit should be ar. 
ranged in another room, handed round when re. 
quired, and placed on the table when the ladies 
leave the room. Of course, fruit being the only. 
ornamental portion of the dessert, its exclusion 
involves a loss, as cakes, biscuits, and dried fruits 
are scarcely beautiful from an artistic point of 
view. The beautiful and artistic design shown on 
our next page answers admirably for the arrange- 
ment of either fruit or flowers. It is copied from 
one of the newest table ornaments of Messrs. 
Mappin and Webb, Oxford Street. 

The absence of dessert, therefore, renders the 
adornment of the table an object of considerably 
more importance. ‘Tastes vary so much that it is 
quite impossible to give any absolute rules, and it is 
well it is so, as the variety produced by differing ar- 
tistic views is extremely pleasing, nothing being more 
wearisome than monotony of decoration. Still, as 
a general principle, capable of innumerable modifi- 
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cations, if the flowers are placed in vases the centre 
one should be higher than the others. There are 
such innumerable graceful shapes now both in 
glass and china, that there can be no difficulty in 
suiting every taste; a very pretty one in glass 
consists of a central vase springing from three 
lower and smaller ones, the vase being composed 
of a shallow saucer. This is a ake form and 
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FLOWER-STAND FOR DINNER-TABLE. 


easy to arrange. The three vases surrounding the 
centre should be similar in arrangement though 
without absolute formality : round the centre vase 
should be an overlapping fringe of green; maiden- 
hair fern is the lightest and prettiest if attainable ; 
indeed, the more lavishly it is used the more 
graceful will be the bouquets. The shallow saucer 
at the bottom may be filled as taste dictates, caré 
being taken to interpolate sufficient green. 
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Many people are deterred from decorating their 
tables by the. belief that very expensive flowers are 
requisite, which is a grievous mistake, the truth 
being that, with a little taste and thought and 
plenty of green, there is hardly a flower, no matter 
how common, which cannot be utilised. Sufficient 
use is hardly made of the pretty greenhouse lyco- 
podium, which can be grown in shallow saucers, 
convenient for placing in glass or china baskets, 
and which looks beautiful with a very few flowers 
peering from its green fronds. Where economy 
of flowers is an object, damp moss or silver sand 
is a better medium to place them in than water, 
as they will not need mutual support, and need 
not, therefore, be so closely crushed together. If 
sand be used in glass vases, it will be found advis- 
able to line the glass with green, such as stray 
leaves, scraps cut off fern fronds, etc., as sand is 
not pretty to look at. Indeed, this is by no means 
a bad method even when the glasses are filled with 
water, as it obviates the unsightly appearance of 
the stalks, and also, if certain plants are used, of 
discoloured water. Sand is imperative for the 
small tin troughs forming patterns on the table, as 
they are light and liable to be easily overturned; 
besides, sand enables every tiny scrap of flower to 
be used, as there is no fear of even a single blossom 
sinking in and being lost. Though these troughs 
have too formal and studied an appearance if 
lavishly used, they can be used in small numbers 
with excellent effect, and produce an imposing. 
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appearance with marvellously few flowers. Single 
flowers of the pelargonium, with an edging of either 
leaves, fern or lycopodium, tell wonderfully, and a 
few heads go along way. If the petals are inclined 
to fall, a little thick gum should be dropped into 
each flower. In spring, primroses inserted as single 
stars on velvety moss look extremely well in these 
troughs, which are sọld in shapes that lend them- 
selves to all sorts of combinations, so that the 
table need not present the same aspect for two days 
together. Primroses in moss, with a few small 
ivy-leaves placed as if springing up through the 
moss, make a charming group for a centre vase. 
If it is not furnished with a saucer at the bottom 
it can be placed in a large flat circular dish, the 
edges of which can be hidden with fern, or by suf- 
fering the moss to overlap, and then confining it 
round the bottom with green thread. 

In the autumn, in the country, those who do not 
possess well-furnished gardens may, if they will 
use their eyes attentively, construct lovely bouquets 
from the fields and hedges. Bulrushes, the leaves 
of the water arrowhead, the purple spikes of the 
loosestrife, the exquisite wreaths of the briony 
either with or without its clusters of coral berries, 
the fluffy down of the wild clematis, and the brown 
and crimson leaves of the bramble, all lend them- 
selves ın an especial manner to decoration. Water 
lilies form a lovely ornament for flat dishes, either 
alone or as a base for vases. It should be borne in 
mind that, no matter what other greenery is used, 
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a flower should always, when practicable, be aecom- 
panied by a leaf of its own species: attention to 
such small details constitutes one of the great arts 
of floral arrangement. It should also be remem- 
bered that spiked flowers, such as larkspur, June 
lilies, Yuccas, Canterbury bells, etc., are best suited 
for tall vases ; while flat flowers, such as roses, and 
spreading umbelliferous ones, such as pelargoniums, 
are seen to the best advantage in flat dishes. A 
great object is to avoid any appearance of stiffness 
without rendering the arrangement eccentricorone- 
sided; but a fairly correct eye and a little practice 
are all'that arenecessary. When some really good 
flowers can be afforded, a pretty finish to. a dinner- 
table is to place one of the so-called *‘ specimen 
glasses,” which are now constructed in every 
variety of elegant form, either before each guest 
or between every two; but they had better not be 
used unless some really good flowers can be placed 
in them. A rosebud, with a leaf and spray of 
maidenhair, is appropriate, and it has a pleasing 
effect if they are placed alternately; for instance, 
a white bud and a pink one, or a damask and 
a yellow, etc. Spiræa is nearly as useful as is 
maidenhair to the flower - arranger; its feathery 
white flowers break up harsh lines and give grace 
to otherwise commonplace arrangements. 

A different method of decoration consists in 
forming a pattern on the tablecloth with richly 
coloured and variegated leaves, such as coleus, 
etc-; but this, though perhaps pleasing as an oc- 
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casional change, has the double disadvantage of 
staining the tablecloth and of being liable to dis- 
turbance by the slightest gust of wind, such as 
might be caused by the sudden opening of a doors 
We may remark that it is advisable that a hostess 
should make herself acquainted with the names of 
the flowers used in the decoration of her table, 
and that she may not be obliged to confess ignor- 
ance, should information be demanded of her. 
There is one thing that should always be re- 
membered by those who are arranging flowers for 
living - rooms—but more especially for a dinner- 
table—which is, never to make useofstrong-scented 
flowers. Those who are not themselves rendered 
uncomfortable by strong scents are apt to forget 
that others do not share their happy immunity, 
and employ stephanotis, gardenia, or tuberose, 
without realising the suffering which they in- 
flict. One of the loveliest dinner-t .bles ever seen 
was composed of a large bed of lycopodium, ar- 
ranged with stephanotis and lily-of-the-valley ; but 
several of the party grew momentarily whiter 
and whiter, were unable to eat a morsel, and, 
in short, passed an evening of undeniable suf- 
fering, which no host or hostess would willingly 
inflict on their guests. It is simply a matter of 
thoughtlessness, and as such needs but to be 
pointed out to be corrected. Some of the most 
beautiful kinds of azalea are scentless, but neither 
the yellow. nor the white should be placed upon a 
dinner-table, and hyacinths, lilacs, June lilies, 
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hawthorn, and heliotrope, in any but infinitesimal 
quantities, should be carefully avoided, as also 
should narcissus and jonquils. One flower of the 
magnolia is overpowering 1n a room, and should 
never be allowed to penetrate farther than the hall 
of a country house, where its rich fragrance 1s 
truly delicious. It isapity that so many beautiful 
flowers must, for their very perfection, be tabooed ; 
still no decoration is worth the risk of making even 
one guest uncomfortable, and there are such a 
variety of beautiful blossoms left that they can 
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well be spared. Happily the rose, the queen of 
flowers, never affects one unpleasantly. 

Incidental table decoration may be accomplished 
in a degree by adopting some of the innumerable 
graceful and pretty devices constantly appearing; 
such as the asparagus-dish, which we copy from 
one of Messrs. Mortlocks’ designs, and selecting 
from the many varieties of menu-stand only those 
that are as fanciful and pretty as our illustration 
on another page, of the little dancing-girl—also 
from a design of Messrs. Mortlocks’. 
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AT HOME DAYS ; AFTERNOON WHIST PARTIES ; AT HOMES ; Music } 
AFTERNOON DANCES; GARDEN PARTIES; TOILETTES; INTRO- 
DUCTIONS. 

THE custom, now so prevalent, of having afternoon 
teas 1s one of comparatively recent date. It origin- 
ated in the dissatisfaction felt by many on return- 
ing home at finding that the very persons they most 
wished to see had called in their absence, and this 
disappointment gave rise to the habit which is 
known as ‘taking a day.” This signifies that 
a lady makes up her mind to be at home ona 
certain day of the week, and notifies the same to 
her friends, either by word of mouth, or else by 
writing on the cards she leaves, ‘‘ At home on 
Tuesdays, 4 to 7.” Sometimes this is modified by 
‘Tuesdays in June,” restricting the day taken to 
one month. This plan was pas we have said, the 
origin of the custom, but it has its inconveniences. 
People who are not acquainted with each other 
are likely to callat the same time, and though they 
may join in general conversation, it is necessarily 
of a formal character, and individual guests have 
little.chance of really talking to their hostess, who 
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is exerting herself for the general entertainment. 
Another drawback is that, when a lady announces 
herself as being at home on a certain day every 
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to leave cards can do so), as it seems oe oe mo 
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wish to see her, and the day selected may often be 
inconvenient. 

The smallest and most familiar form of after- 
noon tea is, perhaps, the pleasantest: it is when a 
lady invites a few friends all known to each other, 
or one or two of whom specially desire to make 
each other’s acquaintance. Such invitations are 
issued verbally or by note, and the preparations 
involve nothing more than a few extra teacups and 
a little more bread-and-butter. Then, again, there 
is the somewhat larger gathering, when from 
thirty to fifty people are asked; and it is then 
judicious, unless there are several daughters of 
the house to take charge of the tea-table, to place 
it in the back drawing-room under the supervision 
of the lady’s-maid, as it is quite impossible for the 
hostess to dispense the tea and also attend to the 
entertainment of her guests. When the enter- 
tainment is of this description, there should be 
coffee,, cake, and biscuits, besides the tea and 
bread and butter; and in the summer it is advis- 
able to add ices and claret-cup, besides strawber- 
ries and cream. 

Another form of afternoon entertainment, com- 
mon only in the winter time, is the afternoon 
whist party. A certain day in the week is se- 
lected, certain friends agree to meet for the pur- 
pose of the game, and. the hostess is “not at 
home” to any one not included in the coterze. 
The reason of this is obvious, as general convers- 
ation 1s apt to disturb the players. Tea, coffee, 
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sherry, and claret-cup are the refreshments usually 
provided at these parties, which are becoming 
yearly more fashionable, and which last from five 
o'clock to seven, or even later. The larger gather- 
ings, which are rather afternoon receptions than 
teas, are more frequent in summer than in the 
winter season, partly, we imagine, from the in- 
convenience of winter garments in crowded rooms. 
The summer toilette is more suited to a room 
crowded to excess than a velvet dress and seal- 
skin; and besides, many ladies fear to be out 
after sunset during the winter months. 

During May, June, and July, afternoon parties 
are the rage. The invitations are conveyed by 
cards similar to those used for evening receptions: 
“ Mrs. A. at home,” with the names of the znvités 
written at the top of the card, and ‘‘ Tuesday, 
May 21, 4 to 7,” written below ‘“ At home.” 
It 1s unnecessary to answer one of these cards 
unless it 1s certain that the invitation cannot be 
accepted, when it is courteous to intimate the 
fact. Gentlemen, as a rule, do not appreciate 
these afternoon festivities ; still they should 
always be asked, the omission exhibiting a total 
absence of savoir-faire. It has occurred to us 
on one or two occasions to see some device 
stamped on the card, as, for instance, a gold 
teatray, with a teapot and teacup upon it; but 
such ornamentation is not in good taste, the plain 
card being more correct—1in fact, cards always 
should be plain, having neither crests nor mono- 
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grams upon them. Although the hour named is 
from 4 to 7, it is very seldom that any one ap- 
pears before half-past four, and the fullest time 
is from five to six, when drawing-rooms, staircase, 
and dining-room are generally crowded to excess. 
The refreshments are much the same as those 
for an evening reception, and arranged in the 
same manner on a buffet at the end of the dining- 
room. ‘Tea, coffee, both hot and iced, and ices, 
are at the end, generally presided over by the 
lady’s- maid. Waiters are engaged for the other 
portion of the table, where there are sandwiches, 
rolls filled with lobster salad, cakes, buns, fruit, 
claret and champagne-cup. 

Sometimes these afternoon entertainments are 
diversified by amateur music, and then the grand 
piano is generally placed in the centre of the back 
drawing-room, the performers are grouped behind 
it, and the audience stand round as they please. 
Of course when there are professional singers the 
entertainment assumes the importance of a con- 
cert, chairs are placed in rows as for an evening 
concert, ‘‘music”’ is put in the corner of the 
cards, and programmes are provided, and distri- 
buted by the servants. Sometimes the entertain- 
ment consists of the performances of Mr. Corney 
Grain, or of one or two French performers, who 
enact comédies de salon. In either case it is better 
to notify the fact upon the card, as those who 
arrive late are apt to be disappointed, and wish 
they had known the pleasure that awaited them. 
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= The one form of entertainment which never 
succeeds in the afternoon is dancing. People 
have not the requisite energy for it so early in the 
day, and flushed cheeks and loosened hair are more 
visible by daylight than at night. On the whole, 
we think that those teas which aim at nothing 
more ambitious than gathering people together 
to talk are the most successful.’ There is nothing 
people enjoy so thoroughly as hearing themselves 
talk, and they are apt to regard even the best 
music as an interruption. This is proved by the 
persistence with which they sometimes talk 
through it. Those hostesses who are desirous 
of giving afternoon parties, and who have villas 
in the neighbourhood of London, are much to be 
congratulated, except that they undergo unspeak- 
able anxiety respecting the weather. On a fine 
hot day every one enjoys a party given in a pretty 
garden, under fine trees, such as grace the ma- 
jority of the London suburbs. Space, too, is not 
so great an object, and a hostess is not compelled 
to be so rigorously exclusive in her invitations. 
A band is generally stationed under the trees, and 
the refreshments are served in various tents and 
marquees scattered about the grounds. 

A special feature, too, at these gatherings, is 
the presence of children, who can run about and 
play together on the grass without the same cer- 
tainty of being in the way that would attend their 
appearance in a drawing-room. When children 
are invited, it is very usual to have ‘“ Punch,” 
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performing dogs or monkeys, or some other 
special entertainment for them. All cards for 
such al fresco parties should bear the words, 
“Weather permitting.” After an afternoon 
party, as after any other, cards should be left, 
if possible, the next day; or, if that cannot be, 
as soon after as is possible. This should be done 
whether the party has been attended or not; and 
if at the last moment it has been found impos- 
sible to attend, it is courteous to leave a note: 
“* Mr. and Mrs. A. and the Misses A. regret they 
were unavoidably prevented having the pleasure 
of waiting on Mrs. B.,” or “of availing them- 
selves of Mrs. B.’s kind invitation of yesterday.” 
These small details may appear very trivial, but 
it is the accurate knowledge and practice of them 
that constitutes the difference between savoir-faire 
and social ignorance. These afternoon parties 
are very pleasant, though hardly, we think, so 
enjoyable as those given in the evening; but the 
hurry of London fashionable life is so great that 
it is impossible to find nights enough for all the 
parties that are to be given, and many ladies 
attend three or four teas before dining out, and 
proceeding to a drum, concert, and one or more 
balls. 

In the friendly gatherings of which we spoke at 
first, the tables in two tiers will be found very 
convenient; the upper shelf being occupied by the 
cups, teapot, milk, etc., the lower by the bread- 
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cloths are not used, but those embroidered in 
crewels on coarse linen or crash are fashionable. 
The saucers with a sort of fan-shaped projection 
for holding a piece of cake or bread-and-butter 
are most convenient, as they leave the hands 
more at liberty. The tea-table should be attended 
to by the hostess or her daughters in a small 
party, or in a larger one should be placed -in the 
back drawing-room, and attended to by the ser- 
vants, who are stationed behind it. It is a great 
mistake to have servants moving about with cups 
and trays; they are greatly in the way, and 
impede conversation. 

Much attention is expended upon the toilettes 
worn at afternoon receptions, as in summer the 
dresses are so fully seen by daylight. For any 
parties occurring at a season when wraps are a 
necessity, the long fur-lined silk or cashmere 
cloaks are most convenient, as they can be easily 
‘slipped off in the hall, and the discomfort—to say 
nothing of the absolute danger—of sitting in a 
hot room in the same warm clothing that is re- 
quired in the carriage avoided. It is well to have 
the name legibly inscribed on tape and sewn in 
the cloak, to prevent mistakes. The hostess’s 
dress should be rich and suitable, but not: so 
much so as to outshine those of her guests. Ladies 
should be particular never to take any friend with 
them to an afternoon party merely because she 
happens to be driving with them: it is extremely 
ill-bred, though far from uncommon. They would 
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never dream of taking such a liberty at an even- 
ing party, and it is quite as great an error in the 
afternoon. Also, they should never take children 
unless they are asked: the hostess has, probably, 
infinitely more friends than space, and the children 
are certain to be terribly in the way; besides, they 
should consider that if the hostess had wished to 
see the children she would have invited them. 

Attention to these small details and courtesies 
constitutes the difference between an ill- and well- 
bred person, and therefore it is not amiss to point 
out the right:and the wrong thing to do; for 
many persons err grievously in such respects from 
carelessness and want of thought. It does not 
seem to occur to them, for instance, that although 
Mrs. A., who is driving with them, is a dear friend 
of theirs, and, in their opinion, a charming 
woman, Mrs. B. may not consider her so, or 
may have some special reason for not wishing to 
make her acquaintance. If they do not like to 
leave her in the carriage while they go in, they. 
should renounce the pleasure of the entertain- 
ment; but under no circumstances should they 
permit themselves to take a liberty with their 
friend. 

If you have a large circle of friends, and are at 
home to them one stated afternoon in each week, 
you will generally find that they, if we may so say, 
arrange themselves. They do not all come every 
week, but look in perhaps each of them once in 
three weeks or a month; thus you have never an 
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overwhelming party to look after, but just enough 
each week to make it pleasant. As your friends 
will be most likely acquainted more or less with 
each other, conversation will be general; mutual 
friends of yours and of each other’s will meet at 
your house, and will naturally fall into chatty con- 
verse without much aid on your part. 

Introductions are not usual now, for presumably 
meeting at a friend’s house, ‘people, if known to 
each other previously or not, fall into conversation, 
such acquaintance not necessitating any after 
acknowledgment on either side. The hostess can 
use her own discretion on the subject of intro- 
ductions, and make them where she knows it will 
be agreeable to each person so to do; but this 
power must be tempered very nicely with dis- 
cretion, or instead of pleasing, offence will very 
possibly be given. A hostess should, above all 
things, have the art of knowing what people to in- 
troduce to each other, what people have tastes in 
common, and then with ready tact to give some 
clue to each one’s specialty; suppose both are 
musical, or cultivate art, or are fond of the same 
amusements, or have mutual friends, nothing is 
easier than to strike the key-note before you go off 
to look after some one else. 

In a large gathering it is of course difficult for 
the hostess to show due care for all, but if she has 
the art of entertaining she will soon accomplish 
this sine gud non in the part she has to play. Music 
always helps on an afternoon of this kind. Under 
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cover of music the shiest people find courage to 
make a remark, and during instrumental music 
talking is allowable, though not during singing. 

If the hostess has a pursuit which takes up a 
good deal of her time and prevents her being able 
to attend to the perpetual round of calling, which 
in a town becomes in some cases a perfect tax, 
then the one home day relieves her from being 
everlastingly en évidence. Her friends learn to 
know she leads a busy life, but on the one day she 
sets apart for them, on that day she will be found 
delighted to-give them a welcome. 

In Paris men attend thés causants, as they are 
there called, very much more than they do in 
England, but there the art of conversation is far 
more practical than with us; here, too often, our 
neighbours and the weather form our stock-in- 
trade, small wonder if it becomes in time wear1- 
some. An agreeable hostess without being espe- 
cially clever, can manage to introduce the topics 
of the day, and get her guests to talk to each other 
and draw each other out. To do this she must be 
bright and agreeably sympathetic, have a consider- 
able amount of tact and unselfishness, and be 
familiar, to a certain extent, with what is going 
on in the outside world of art and pleasure. Then 
her five o’clock teas will be sought after, and 
though she may be unable to give any other more 
ostentatious form of entertainment, people will 
not consider her churlish nor wanting in social 
kindness. 
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PLEASANT MANNERS; THE GOLDEN RULE ; EXTREME CANDOUR : 
CULTIVATION OF CHEERFULNESS ; SENSITIVENESS; STRAIGIITFOR- 
WARDNESS ; QUESTIONS. 

A FEW words on general behaviour, irrespective of 
the relations of hostess and guest, may not be 
inapropos, though perhaps not strictly relevant to 
the title of this little volume. Next to a pleasant 
face, a pleasant manner helps us to get easily 
through the world and to make friends as we go. 
With a kind face, a bright manner, and a pleasing 
voice, a man does not need to be clever, nor a 
woman to be handsome. Their way is cleared for 
them. To some, good manners come easily—to 
others with difficulty, or never at all. There are 
both men and women we have met, to whom we 
have inwardly said, quoting Jacques, “I thank-you 
for-your company; but, good faith, I had as lief have 
been myself alone. God be with you; let’s meet as 
little as we can.” It may indeed be but a hidden 
shyness on their part that makes them disagreeable, 
or it may be that thin crust of malevolence that 
many honest natures choose to clothe themselves 
withal. Very bad hearts are rare; and if proof of 
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this were needed, witness the surprise of those who 
receive an ill-natured rebuff or rude reply. It is 
unexpected, and, being admittedly exceptional, 
proves the rule. But if bad hearts are rare, bad 
manners are not uncommon. The ill-taught body 
conveys distorted meanings from the mind to the 
world outside it; or the mind itself has never 
learned that consideration for others conveyed in 
the Goin Rule for manners as for morals. 
“ Put yourself in his place,” is the first thing to be 
done in order to arrive at the knowledge of what 
our neighbour would wish us to do by him; and 
this is not always easy. It is a hard thing to learn 
manners by our mistakes ; to see that some allusion 
has given pain, and say to ourselves self-reproach 
fully, ‘‘I ought to have known;”’ to rush in, un- 
witting, where “‘ angels fear to tread,” and read in 
agonised eyes our bitter lesson. The very young 
have some small excuse for faults like these, but 
those who are old enough to have suffered, must be 
wanting either in heart or sympathetic feeling if 
hey blunder. 

The extreme of candour is one of the most fatal 
of these blunders, and the. harder to be borne, 
because the delinquent prides himself or herself 
upon the possession of the quality. It is an un- 
christian action to tell us some hard things our 
‘acquaintances have said of us, because ** we ought 
to know.” We ought not to know, and would be 
very much happier if we had never known; but our 
informant goes from us well content and smiling, 
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leaving us with an ache at our hearts, of which a 
little corner is often a just resentment against the 
‘“mischief-maker ” who has so unnecessarily ‘“‘ been 
candid ” with us. 

The cultivation of cheerfulness is a necessary 
part of good manners. ‘“‘ It is very pleasant,” says 
George Eliot, “ to see some men turn round, pleas- 
ant as.a sudden rush of warm air in winter, or the, 
flash of firelight in the chill dusk.” We all know 
such men and such women. They ¢arry brightness 
with them wherever they go. When we are in 
trouble, we find consolation and healing in the 
warm hand-clasp of such friends ; comfort and rest 
in the honest sympathy that shines from their eyes 
and sounds in their voices. 

But there are not many so selfless in disposition; 
and more numerous are those who obtrude them- 
selves upon the world at large and assert their own 
special likes and dislikes upon all occasions. There 
could scarcely be a worse form of bad manners, “I 
am so sensitive,” says an ill-tempered woman, who 
never considers the feelings of others for a moment, 
but expects all to accord to her a very special con- 
sideration. Truly sensitive persons were never yet 
heard to declare themselves to be so. They go 
through the world trying to conceal the fact. 
Nature has placed their hearts on their sleeve, but 
they carefully cover them from the daws who are 
ever ready to peck at hearts. A most artistic and 
finished portrayal of character of the soi-disant 
sensitive order is that of Hester in Harriet Mar- 
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tineau’s ‘‘Deerbrook.”’ Suffering intensely herself 
from nothing in the world but defective temper 
and a suspicious disposition, she nearly tires out 
the patience of those even who love her very dearly. 
Hester must have been drawn from the life. We 
have all, alas, met her and suffered from her, and 
pitied her, when our resentment allowed us to 
do so. 

Another type of obtrusive bad manners 1s the 
man who prides himself upon being “ thoroughly 
straightforward,’ and who acts up to his own 
ideal of his character, apparently upon those oc- 
casions only when to do so.is particularly disagree- 
able. His friends soon discover that the brusque 
directness which is constantly placing them upon 
the horns of social dilemmas is apt to fail when 
called upon in affairs of moment. Straightforward- 
ness is an excellent quality, but it should be counter- 
balanced by a gentle consideration for others, and 
kept in control by the suaviter in modo, which is to 
the full as great a power as the fortiter in re. 

A person of good breeding seldom asks questions, 
and never insists upon a reluctant answer. There 
is a very homely saying which contains the pith 
of this section of good manners: ‘‘Ask me no 
questions, and I will tell you no lies.” If statistics 
could be laid before us of the number of untrue 
replies that have been made to unwelcome 
questions, no further proof would be needed of the 
fact that, as a rule, questions are uncivil. The 
typical American (who is no more like the real 
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American than the ideal English May is like the 
real) is the greatest criminal in this matter; but 
there is a way of insinuating a question and getting 
the victim into acorner, from which he cannot escape 
without answering truly or untruly, that is quite 
as rude as the series of point-blank queries put 
into the mouth of the Yankee of English'literature, 
Little however need be said on this point, since 
those who have experienced the inconvenience of 
mal-apropos questioning will certainly spare others 
a like infliction; and who is there that has not 
suffered from the endless notes of interrogation 
which answer to the idea of ccnversation to many 
minds? 

If we take as a guide the inimitable maxim, “ Do 
unto others as ye would they should do unto you ;” 
if we note all that annoys ourselves only that we 
may avoid annoying others in a similar way ; if we 
store up in our memory all that has pleased our- 
selves in the manner or conversation of others, so 
that we may thereby give pleasure to our friends in 
our turn—considering others as we would be con- 
sidered—we shall be doing our best to attain to that 
excellence of behaviour which St. Peter must have 
had in his mind when he wrote: 


“Be pitiful, be courteous,” 


COUNTRY VISITING. 


INVITATIONS ; DRESSES ; HATS ; BONNETS ; PACKING ; UNPACKING ; 
DEPARTURE. 


Ir is usual, when one is asked to the same 
places every year, for invitations to be about the 
same time, either in September, October, or 
November, which are the three chief country 
visiting months. During these there is always 
shooting going on for the gentlemen, and the 
hostess likes to fill her house with ladies also at 
the sametime. We shall more especially consider 
young ladies in the following remarks. 

It is less expensive to go from house to house 
than it is to return home each time and start 
afresh. Sometimes the invitations fit in beauti- 
fully. A week here, a few days at the next house 
to follow, and so on; happily now there 1s not the 
uncertainty about visits there used to be. One is 
asked for four or five days or a week, as the case 
may be, an® the time of coming and going fixed, 
which saves one from thinking, ‘f I wonder how 
long they expect me to stay?” and ends in making 
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oneself quite uncomfortable, fancying one has 
either stayed too long, or else hurried away. 

We shall suppose the visits altogether will 
extend over three weeks, about a week at each 
house, in order to offer a little advice on the subject 
of dress. Ifyou do not meet the same people at 
each house, you can make one set of dresses, with 
care, do for all your visits. Two morning dresses, 
two afternoon dresses, and three or four evening 
toilettes will be enough, with a sufficient quantity 
of linen to last you without washing, as for short 
visits it is not usual to put your things out. You 
will need wraps of course, at least two out-of-door 
garments. Very likely you will have your after- 
noon dresses regular costumes, with hats to match. 
If you have a fur set of either seal, sable, skunk, 
or some good fur, it will hold you in good stead; 
and even if you wear your furs day after day you 
need not mind, as it is quite permissible to wear a 
handsome fur jacket on all and every occasion. 
You should take an opera cloak, or fur-lined cloak, 
in case you go out to a party while on your visits, 
or Village Penny Readings, or concert, things very 
much appreciated in the country, and which your 
hostess, if of any status, will be sure to be obliged 
to patronise, if it is in her parish. ‘Take also your 
habit and riding-hat if you ride; a warm, com- 
fortable dressing-gown for use in your own room, 
and a dressy tea-gown, if you wear stich things— 
only do not appear in it unless you find it isa 
custom of your hostess to wear such a costume, or 
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you will feel uncomfortable; do not wear it the 
first day at all events, until you see what the 
others do. 

It may be as well, perhaps, to enter a little into 
detail with regard to your dresses. Your two 
morning costumes would of course be of thick, 
warm materials, plainly and neatly made; say one 
of cloth, and another of velveteen ; these should 
be made walking length, with a balayéuse of some 
bright colour, matching the trimming of the dress. 
Your two afternoon dresses will be more elaborate ; 
you could change into them, if necessary, before 
the two o’clock lunch, in order to be ready for the 
drive, or whatever amusement follows that meal. 
If lawn tennis, you would keep on your morning 
dress, or if you have a regular dress for the game, 
choose that instead. Afternoon dresses should 
be composed of two materials—satin and plush, 
or silk and cashmere. 

A buttoned-on train to wear with the satin and 
plush would be advisable, so as to convert it with 
the addition of lace and extra ribbons of the same 
colour, into a quiet dinner dress. These buttoned- 
on trains are easily arranged, and are a consider- 
able comfort. Have gloves to match all your 
dresses, also stockings. It may seem extravagant 
tostart with, but in the.end itis a saving. Evening 
dresses should be cut square, or heart-shaped; not 
low, as these are little worn now even for a ball, 
only on State occasions. Those dresses which do 
not expose the shoulders are very much more 
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graceful, and with lace can be made as dressy as 
you please. For a girl nothing is in better taste 
than pure white orivory. Youcan always brighten 
it up with colour; but white or cream is more 
girlish and suitable than any colour, and worn 
with trails of natural flowers or autumn leaves 1s 
always in good taste. By the way, if you are 
handy with your fingers, a ramble in a wood will 
give you fresh adornments for your dress, if you 
have some fine flower wire with you, and an 
ordinary share of taste. Say, then, you have one 
white or cream dress, short, with extra train, one 
coloured, and one black with coloured flowers or 
ribbon, you will be amply provided for a week’s 
visit, especially if you have one of your afternoon 
dresses, which can be made into a dinner dress 
as well. 

As to hats, do not choose outré or eccentric 
shapes, they are nct well worn, and look decidedly 
fast. Have one hat with you which will stand 
wet weather ; a soft felt is best ; it might be made 
of the same material as your ulster, or at least of 
the same colour. In the country that useful sort 
of garment will be found very handy. Take two 
pair of neat, thick boots, a pair of riding boots (if 
you ride), two pair of evening shoes, one pair of 
white or cream for the ball dress, one pair of 
‘morning shoes, and a comfortable pair of slippers. 
See that all your toilet accessories are neat; nice 
brushes, with a case for them, and a case to match 
for your night-dress; these might be worked by 
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yourself, with your monogram in crewels. Have 
scissors, pins, hair-pins, a needle- book, and different 
coloured cottons handy; also extra boot buttons, 
and a button-hook with you, also a good-sized hand 
glass. Extra lace, ruffles, cuffs for riding, hand- 
kerchiefs, fans, evening gloves, and mittens, you 
will, of course, be provided with. ‘Take writing 
materials; they are usually provided for you, but 
itis just possible they may not be. And, last of 
all, a good-sized wicker trunk, covered with 
leather, with an outside case, neatly bound and 
lettered with your initials, to pack all these be- 
longings in. 

It is quite necessary you should know how to 
pack well. You may have a maid to pack for you ; 
in which case, when visiting, you will most likely 
take her, and she will pack, unpack, and do every- 
thing for you; but if you have no maid, you must 
do your work yourself. To line your trunk with 
clean paper is the preliminary step. That done, 
of course you know that all heavies should go in 
first—:-books, boxes (unless holding flowers), boots 
and shoes; then your linen, then thick dresses, 
riding habit, and the skirts of evening onés, if 
separate; then your light evening things. You 
have in the basket-trunks a tray for bonnets, hats, 
flowers, and small articles, such as laces, ribbons, 
and gloves. 

The more carefully you pack, the longer will 
your dresses keep fresh. Never turn a dress inside 
out to pack; it is an old-fashioned, exploded idea, 
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and, moreover, a wrong one. Fold from the pocket 
seam, the dresses will lie flatter. Bodices of 
dresses should have paper (silver) inserted between 
bows of ribbons or small puffs of the material, to 
prevent their crushing; cotton wool round flowers, 
if on toilettes, and a sheet of silver paper between 
each evening dress, or yellow tissue paper, which 
is even better; wrap up buttons, silver or gilt, to 
prevent their tarnishing, and over the top of the 
trunk, before the tray is placed in, lay a sheet of 
yellow or blue tissue-paper ; then putin your tray, 
packed with your light, small articles and your 
hats or bonnets. Lay over the top of this another 
sheet of paper, and your trunk can be locked and 
strapped, ready for your journey. 

Unpacking is quite as much to be considered as 
packing. Do not be in a hurry. If your room is 
provided with a hanging wardrobe, shake out and 
hang up your thick dresses and the skirts of your 
evening gowns. Lay the bodices -carefully in a 
drawer, allowing the paper wadding to remain in 
them until required for use; put one of your sheets 
of paper over these as they lie flat in a drawer; put 
the other over your hats and bonnets in another. 
Very often your room is not large enough to allow 
of your trunk remaining in it, or your hostess may 
not care to see luggage about. Anyhow, it is far 
better to unpack than leave your things in your. 
box, as you are sure to spoil them, and tumble 
them about; in your search after things you want 
each day. Fold up all papers you have used in 
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packing before you send your trunk away, and 
deposit them in it, ready for re-packing ; lock your 
box and keep the key. You will then have paper 
ready to your hand when you wish to wrap up your 
things again. Bags for boots are better than paper ; 
you might make yourself a set of some bright- 
coloured dimity, and always keep them clean and 
ready for visiting. Your best fur jacket I conclude 
you will wear; your ulster and wraps you can strap 
neatly together as a bundle; your other jackets 
and cloaks you can pack. You now are ready to 
start. 

You arrive, probably, about tea-time, and, after 
a cup of that refreshing beverage, are conducted- 
to your room, where you can unpack at leisure. 
Your hostess will probably tell you if she expects 
any company to dinner, and you will then know 
what dress to put on for that evening, whether 
your best dinner dress or a quiet one. 

There are many ways in which young ladies 
staying in a house can help their hostess. If they 
sing or play, they can do so directly they are asked, 
without waiting to be pressed, and so contribute 
their quota to the evening’s amusement. A young 
lady who only.sings or plays under a large amount 
of pressure makes a very great mistake. If she 
sings well, there can be no reason why she should 
not at once do as she is asked. If she only plays 
or sings a little, ready compliance disarms criticism. 

Then if there are children in the house young 
ladies Can always help to amuse them, or they 
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could write the menus for their hostess, or, at all 
events, offer to do so, or join pleasantly in any 
effort she may make towards getting up amuse- 
ments for them. If dancing is going on and no 
regular music provided, any girl who can play 
dance music should of course take her turn in 
doing so, and not allow all the work to fall on those 
who first volunteered their services. Indeed, there 
are many ways in which a bright, lively girl can 
help her hostess without appearing obtrusive. 
The subject of gratuities to servants is a vexed 
one. If girls are visiting with their parents the 
onus of the business generally falls on the latter. 
If they are visiting alone, either singly, or two 
sisters together, they must of course give according 
to their means, and to the work which has been 
done for them; if they have had assistance in 
dressing for dinner each night, they would natu- 
rally offer a larger douceur than they would other- 
wise do. But it is not in the least necessary that 
they should give anything to the men-servants in 
the house, unless they have ridden while staying 
there, and then the groom who had charge of the 
horse or horses used would naturally expect to be 
remembered. From half-a-crown to five shillings, 
. according to the length of the visit, and the amount 
of work done, would be quite sufficient for a single 
lady to give for, say, the inside of a week’s visit. 
The entire system is a wrong one, but as it is likely 
to continue, it is useless to enter into any dis- 
cussion here respecting its merits or demerits, 
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When the time for the visit is over you will 
probably find that some arrangement has been 
made by your friends for conveying you to the 
railway station ; fall in, if possible, with any plans 
made, or else you may put out other arrangements. 


PICNICS. 


CIIOICE OF LOCALITY; INVITATIONS; CONVEYANCE OF GUESTS; 
FARE ; LUNCHEON; FIVE O'CLOCK TEA; SUITABLE DRESS; INTRO» 
DUCTIONS. . 

WHEN the London season is fairly over, and those 
who have been enjoying its gaieties have returned 
once more to their country homes, it is the turn of 
those who have been quietly stationary and occu- 
pied with their usual tranquil avocations, and who 
have enjoyed none of the fierce delights of mid- 
night balls or of morning canters in the Row; of 
watching exciting polo matches at Hurlingham, or 
closely contested cricket matches at Lord’s; of 
visits to Ascot, water-parties at Maidenhead, or 
skating réunions at Prince’s, to have their milder 
dissipation. August weather is generally fine, hot, 
and fairly settled; the days are long and the even- 
ings warm and delightfully adapted for long drives 
in the still, soft air. Most houses in a neighbour- 
hood have one or more casual guests, though not 
the large parties which assemble later in the year 
when the shooting season has begun; and it is 
invariably decided that a picnic affords one of the 
pleasantest means of meeting possible under the 
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circumstances. The first consideration is the 
selection of the spot to he visited, and the point is 
avery important one. It should be a place pos- 
sessed of some attractions, affording something 
interesting to be seen when the important business 
of luncheon is over. It should be easily attainable 
by all those who are to be invited, and yet not a 
spot so well known‘as to be wearisome; it should 
be safe from the invasion, for that day at least, of 
excursionists; andif it is by any means possible, it 
is highly desirable that there should be some 
shelter near at hand, so that in case of one of the 
sudden changes of weather so common in this fickle 
climate, there should be some place of refuge. 

The place and the day being decided upon, the. 
next stepis to issue the invitations. The best plan is 
certainly to write notes rather than to send formal 
invitations: there are generally so many matters 
to be explained which cannot be done on a formal 
card. There are very many methods of arranging 
such a party. Sometimes the guests are requested 
to meet at the appointed spot at a given hour; 
sometimes, if any portion of the journey has to be 
made by train, the train selected and the hour of 
its arrival at different intermediate stations are 
indicated. All arrangements in such instances 
respecting the conveyance of guests should be 
made by the originator of the picnic. For instance, 
having decided on the train, and ascertained the 
number of the guests and their intentions as to 
joining the train or finding, their own way to the 
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rendezvous, notice should be given to the railway 
officials of the probable amount of accommodation 
required which will avoid much inconvenience 
and considerable delay. Care should also be 
taken so to arrange matters that a sufficient num- 
ber of vehicles shall be in readiness at the final 
station to convey the party to their destination, 
and also at a preconcerted hour to take them 
back again. 

As it often exercises the minds of picnic pro- 
jectors whether it is they or their guests who shall 
pay for the railway-fares and the necessary vehicles, 
it is as well to state that all the arranger of the 
party has to do is to take care that the accommod:= 
ation is forthcoming, the guests paying for their 
own tickets and flys. Formerly there was an idea 
that at a picnic every guest should furnish some 
portion of the feast, and when there had not been 
judicious pre-consultation some very absurd results 
sometimes took place, such as every one bringing 
a chicken, or perhaps a tongue, which produced a 
certain sameness in the repast. Now, however, 
that picnics, when given at all, are generally large 
ones, it has been found infinitely more convenient 
either for the giver of the party to provide’ the 
whole luncheon, or else for three or four friends to 
combine—one contributing cold fowls and tongues, 
another lobster salad or any preparations of fish 
and vegetables, one pastry and jellies, another 
wine, and another fruit. Lach knowing exactly 
the articlé which alone they have to provide, there 
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is no fear of anything being forgotten; and it is 
absolutely essential in a large party that servants 
should be taken, as amateur packing and unpacking 
are apt to be attended with disastrous results. 

Sometimes 1t is considered a great refinement to 
have hot vegetables, but this gives a great deal of 
trouble, and is quite unnecessary. Cold chicken, 
ham and tongue, rolls filled with lobster salad or 
plain salad, sandwiches made of pounded chicken 
or game, foiegras either made into sandwiches 
between thin slices of dry toast, or a mouthful 
ensconced in a tiny shape of Aspic jelly, cold 
salmon, abundance of salad, plenty of fruit, bread, 
butter, and cheese, quantities of ice, and no stint 
of claret-cup, champagne and cider-cup, pigeon 
pies, in which it is essential that the pigeons 
should be boned, and some Devonshire cream for 
eating either with fruit or with tarts—with these 
anything hot may well be dispensed with. Ar- 
rangements should be made to reach the trysting- 
place about an hour before the time settled for 
luncheon ; and the important point of where the 
feast 1s to be spread being settled, the party should 
disperse, a signal being agreed upon to recall them 
at the proper time. Frequently, however, some of 
the gentlemen volunteer to concoct the cups and 
to mix the salads. 

The choice of the spot is a matter of great con- 
sequence, and one should be selected where there 
is a certainty of shade, as it is impossible to hold 
up a parasol during luncheon, and nothing is more 
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uncomfortable for a lady than to be exposed to 
a pitiless sun. The immediate vicinity of water 
should also be avoided, for not only is there a 
blinding glare from it when the sun strikes the 
surface, but it attracts midges and other insects 
which sting unmercifully. Care should also be 
taken to see that the guests are not seated upon 
an ant-hill, and that there is no wasps’ nest in the 
immediate vicinity, though no precaution will 
absolutely prevent these inconvenient insects 
making their way to the fruit, and bringing dis- 
comfort and annoyance with them. 

Luncheon is generally a somewhat prolonged en- 
tertainment, and when it is over the party usually 
disperse, either to visit the ruins, or to walk to 
the waterfall, or to climb to the top of the hill 
to see the view, or, in short, to amuse themselves 
according to the nature of the place visited. Before 
they disperse, arrangements should be definitely 
made as to when and where they are to reassemble, 
and it is judicious to name an hour rather earlier 
than is absolutely necessary, as in a large party it 
is tolerably certain that there will be at least a few 
unpunctual people. Sometimes, if there is a cot- 
tage near, where water can be boiled, it is: con- 
sidered pleasant to have five o’clock tea before 
s.arcing for home: in any case, well-iced claret 
and cider-cups should be attainable, and any fruit 
that may be left. Care should be taken, however, 
not to leave it out in the sun, as it utterly spoils 
the flavour: it should be well covered with damp 
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‘leaves and put as near the ice as is possible. 
Sometimes the whole company adjourn to the house 
of one of the party for a 'late informal dinner, oc- 
casionally followed by a dance; but this is apt to 
make the day very long and tiring for the chape- 
rons, however pleasant it may be to the young 
people, and had better not be attempted if the 
journey to and fro has been a long one. 

It is also somewhat perplexing in the matter of 
costume, as the dress suitable for a picnic is hardly 
suitable for a dance, while a toilette pretty enough 
for the evening is sadly out of place where there is 
any prospect of scrambling among ruins or visiting 
waterfalls or damp wood-paths. For young ladies 
nothing is prettier or more suitable than cotton, 
linen, or holland dresses; or else mohair, ticking, 
serge, if the wind be chilly, homespun or some such 
unpretending material, and they should be short 
enough to be convenient for walking. If the make 
and facon of the dress be stylish, and all the 
adjuncts, such as boots, gloves, and fichu, unex- 
ceptionable, the toilette will look fully as well as 
if made of more costly materials—nay, better, for 
it will be more appropriate. Elderly ladies need 
not of course affect so severe a Simplicity of style, 
but even they will do well to avoid elaborate trim- . 
mings and costly lace, and shady hats are infinitely 
more appropriate than smart bonnets. It is not 
necessary for gentlemen to wear frock-coats and 
tall hats, as for the more formal festivities of garden 
‘or archery parties. Shooting-coats and wideawakes 
are quite permissible at a picnic, 
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Invitations need not be very long—a week is 
ample—and they should always be extended to any 
guests who may be staying with the friends invited. 
The latter, in replying, should be particular in 
stating whom they intend to bring—not only the 
number, but also the names—as ıt is pleasant for 
the lady arranging the party to know whom she 
may expect to see; and if all the party meet at a 
station and go together, it renders it easier to 
arrange who should go together in the different 
carriages. It is attention to all such minute 
details which renders parties successful or the 
reverse. IJI¢ndeavours should be made to prevent 
there being an undue preponderance of ladies, as 
this always renders'a party dull. If there is any 
regiment stationed in the neighbourhood it is of 
course more easy to obtain gentlemen, and very 
frequently they-are asked to allow their band to 
attend. It is advisable to introduce people to each 
other as much as possible; the conditions of the 
entertainment cause such constant change of 
groups, that introductions are more useful than 
under ordinary circumstances. If the place se- 
lected can be reached by road, and the party meet 
at the point agreed on, courtesy demands that 
they should be punctual. A four-in-hand coach is 
a very delightful means of transit, if attainable, and 
fortunate are those who arrive at their destination 
so comfortably. 


SORT CONS 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS AT THE 
SEASIDE. 


TABLE D'NOTE; MANNERS; ETIQUETTE; SUITABLE DRESS; AC. 
QUAINTANCESHIP ; CALLS. 


WHILE there is a certain slight relaxation of social 
rules in life at large hotels by the seaside, there is, 
on the other hand, a necessity for particular care 
in making fresh acquaintances. The very cir- 
cumstances which lead to the freedom of inter- 
course at the table d'hôte, give opportunities to 
the unscrupulous of forcing their attentions upon 
others. Men can easily disengage themselves from 
the obtrusive. Women, too often, find great diff- 
culty in doing so, whether from a fear of giving 
pain or from dread of rudeness in return for studied 
coldness. Inexperienced girls are often induced 
to make the acquaintance of persons whom their 
parents would at once detect as far removed from 
their own social position; and for this, among other 
reasons, the social rule ordaining that girls in good 
society shall never go anywhere unatter led must 
be immaculately kept. 

On the other hand, the stiffness of manner, which 
is characteristic of Englishmen and Englishwomen, 
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need not be rigidly maintained in the drawing- 
room of the hotel, or at the dinner-table. Those 
who dread the conversation of persons who ap- 
proach them without a regular introduction should 
have private rooms. If they cannot afford these, 
let them take lodgings.. A cold, constrained 
manner is apt to react upon others, and its in- 
fluence extends far in every direction from the 
person from whom it emanates. 

The happy union of qualities is a pleasant, 
frank, open manner, with that nice perception of 
the true and sincere in others, which usually 
accompanies the possession of true culture. The 
gentlewoman at heart is soon aware if the person 
addressing her has been brought up in the same 
social sphere as her own. The voice, the tone, 
the glance, the gesture, the manner—each of these 
is an. index to what is within. If one fail, all 
cannot. In her own refinement, she possesses a 
test of refinement in others. 

The etiquette of table d’héte is similar to that 
of the ordinary dinner, with the exception that the 
waiters frequently show a tendency to neglect 
some persons at table, while they unduly favour 
others. This inclination has to be counteracted 
by the best means at hand, and this often occasions 
more noise and fuss than would be permissible at 
a private dinner table. 

The question of suitable dress at a watering- 
place 1s rather a vexed one. Many people collect 
a whole trousseau of new dresses, bonnets, hats, 
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parasols, &c., for a seaside campaign. Others 
seem to imagine that it gives a fit opportunity of 
wearing out all kinds of half-worn dresses. Others, 
taking a sensible view of the case, provide them- 
selves with a selection from their wardrobe, com- 
prising comfortable and’ even warm gowns for 
chilly days, with furs for cold evenings, and for 
donning directly after the bathing, in order to 
induce the warm glow, without which the bath 
does more harm than good. Fresh and pretty 
cottons, cambrics, and hollands for morning wear 
are not forgotten, nor the well-made serge for 
boating excursions. For the evening, a dinner 
dress of some material not easily crushed is 
necessary. Black grenadine, or lace over silk is 
excellent for this purpose. White dresses are 
popular for the seaside and deservedly so; but 
they easily contract stains, and when óne is far 
from one’s own especial and trusted laundress, 
the matter is not so trifling as it would otherwise 
be. But for raids unexpected on the part of the 
waves, and for sandy foot-marks donated by small 
children in their affectionate eagerness, the white 
dress would be ‘‘the only wear ” for those who can 
appreciate its picturesqueness as well as its cool 
qualities. 

The shingle is destructive to boots and shoes, 
so that those of firmer construction than ordinary 
should be chosen in view of aseaside visit. These 
need not be clumsy, but should be strong, and the 
less ornament there is about them, the better. 
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The glare about the seaside is to some persons 
very unpleasant. The use of a light-coloured 
parasol is less effectual to exclude this glare than 
that of dark-coloured ones. Some persons excuse 
their use of white parasols by saying that black 
attracts the sun. This is true, but the purpose of 

the parasol is to exclude the light. The heat at- 
tracted by it is not conveyed to the person carrying 
the parasol. 

When two families become acquainted at seaside 
resorts, the acquaintanceship ‘sometimes ripens 
into intimacy, and ultimately to friendship. Oc- 
casionally, however, both parties tacitly agree to 
drop the acquaintanceship after the visit which 
occasioned it has ended. Etiquette does not 
demand the continuance of these casual intimacies, 

A call should never be made by one visitor to a 
watering-place until she has ascertained beyond a 
doubt that her acquaintance will be welcome to 
the lady on whom she calls. There are many 
indirect ways of finding this out, which need not 
be pointed out. They will occur to every one of 
breeding. Those who do not possess this valuable 
quality would not practise them were we to re- 
capitulate them. Circumstances will give any one 
an opportunity of implying a wish for a closer 
acquaintance, and circumstances will just as easily 
admit of the implied wish being politely but tacitly 
negatived or gently encouraged. 
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THE ETIQUETTE OF WEDDINGS. 


INVITATIONS ; FAVOURS ; BOUQUETS ; THE BREAKFAST ; WEDDING 
PRESENTS ; SPEECHES; THE BRIDE'S PRECEDENCE; WEDDING OF 
WIDOWS ; BRIDESMAIDS DRESSES. 

THE invitations are naturally the first considera- 
tion. These are usually issued by cards, or else 
by formal printed notes, which run as follows: 
“ Mr. and Mrs. A. request the honour of Sir Wil- 
liam and Lady Jones’s company at St. George’s 
Church, Hanover Square, on Tuesday, December 
14, at half-past eleven o’clock, to be present at 
the marriage of their daughter, and afterwards at 
the breakfast at 100, Grosvenor Gardens.” Some- 
times the hour of the breakfast 1s named, which 
signifies that the guests are not expected to go 
straight from the church to the house, but to 
assemble there shortly before the breakfast hour. 
Care should be taken always to answer an invita- 
tion to a wedding, as it is of course convenient to 
know whom to expect ; and it is only courteous to 
be at the church before the bride arrives. She 
arrives in the carriage with her mother, and is re- 
ceived at the church door by her father, or, if she 
have not one, her nearest male relative, and her 
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bridesmaids. Her father gives her his right arm, 
and conducts her to the altar (or, in the case of a 
choral or High Church wedding, to the centre of 
the church, where the first portion of the ceremony 
is performed), where the bridegroom, attended by 
his best man, awaits her. The bride hands her 
gloves, handkerchief, and bouquet, to the head 
bridesmaid—her sister, if she has one—and the 
service commences. ‘The bridesmaids follow the 
bride two-and-two up the aisle, and it is advisable 
to bestow a little preliminary thought upon how 
they are to be marshalled, so that those who walk 
in pairs may be as nearly as possible of the same 
height. Arrived at the altar, they should spread 
out in a semicircle behind the bride. 

The ceremony over, the bride and bridegroom go 
to the vestry, where they sign the register (the bride 
signing in her maiden name) and receive the con- 
geratulations of their nearest relatives. Meanwhile 
the bridesmaids have been supplied with baskets 
containing the favours, and distribute them to the 
company. They generally consist of a spray of 
jessamine and orange-blossom with a few silver 
leaves, with a little white satin ribbon for the 
ladies, and a spray of acorns with both green and 
silver leaves, but no ribbon, for the gentlemen. 
Those for the bridesmaids are usually- more orna- 
mental, and frequently contain a spray of forget- 
me-not. 

The bridesmaids’ bouquets are presented to 
them by the bridegroom, and are sent to them 
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early in the morning, as are also the lockets or any 
other souvenir with which he may present them. 
Until lately lockets, generally containing photo- 
graphs of bride and bridegroom, and bearing their 
initials in gold, enamel, or precious stones, were 
the universal form of gift, but now fans, rings, 
or bracelets are quite as fashionable. The bride- 
groom also presents the bride with her bouquet. 
When the bride and bridegroom have been in- 
formed by the best man that their carriage is 
ready, they are followed to the church door by the 
bridesmaids in the same order as before, and after 
they have driven off, the rest of the company make 
the best of their way to the house, or, 1f the break- 
fast is not to take place for some time, amuse 
themselves as best they may till the hour arrives. 
Sometimes the bridegroom is attended by grooms- 
men—one to each bridesmaid; but this custom is 
not acknowledged among the upper classes, and 
the bridegroom is attended by only one friend—the 
best man—who arranges for him all necessary mat- 
ters, such as paying fees, seeing that the carriage 
is in readiness, and, in fact, leaves him quite free 
to concentrate his thoughts upon his bride. 
During the interval which elapses between the 
arrival of the guests at the house and the announce- 
ment of breakfast, the wedding presents afford 
much interesting occupation. They should be 
tastefully arranged on tablesin the drawing-rooms, 
with a card bearing the donor’s name attached to 
each. Much taste may be displayed in the år- 
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rangement, but they look better if somewhat clas- 
sified; for instance, the plate should be on one 
table, the jewellery on another, etc. Very fre- 
quently, on the day preceding the wedding an 
afternoon reception is given, to which those who 
are not sufficiently intimate to be asked to the 
ceremony are invited, and at which the trousseau 
is exhibited, but this reception is by no means a 
necessary portion of the wedding festivities, and 1s 
frequently omitted. When breakfast is announced, 
the bride and bridegroom lead the way, and seat 
themselves in the centre of the long table opposite 
the cake. The bride's father follows with the 
bridegroom’s mother, and seats himself next to his 
daughter, and the bridegroom’s father follows with 
the bride’s mother and places her next to the 
bridegroom. In the interval before breakfast the 
bride’s mother has signified to the different gentle- 
men what ladies they are to take down, and they 
follow in due order. 

It is sometimes arranged that all the bridesmaids, 
with the gentlemen who escort them, sit opposite 
the bride, the best man taking the head brides- 
maid, but there is no absolute rule about this. We 
are supposing a sitting-down breakfast, but such 
are now by no means universal: it is quite as 
usual to have a long buffet, as for a ball supper, 
with a few small round tables, for small parties, at 
one of which the bride and bridegroom and their 
parents sit, while the others are occupied by the 
principal guests. The menu generally consists of 
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soup, cold salmon, mayonnaise of lobster, hot cut- 
lets, chaudfroid of quails, or some other delicacy, 
according to the season, cold lamb, ham, chickens, 
tongue, and sweets, the table being tastefully ar- 
ranged with fruits and flowers. The menus have 
generally some silver ornamentation about them. 

Speeches are, happily, almost out of date: very 
frequently none are made at all; if there are any, 
they are confined to a very few words. The guest 
of the highest consideration proposes the health 
of the young couple, and the bridegroom returns 
thanks and proposes the health of the brides- 
maids, to which the best man responds. Some- 
times the health of the parents on both sides is 
added, but is much better omitted. Previous to 
the health-drinking the bride cuts the cake, and as 
soon as the healths are drunk retires to don her 
travelling attire. It is much to be desired that 
the happy pair should leave early, as otherwise 
the entertainment is unnecessarily prolonged, and 
becomes wearisome. The bride appears in the 
drawing-room to make her adieux, and most of the 
company adjourn to the balcony to witness the 
departure. Two white satin slippers at least 
should be thrown, one by the best man, the other 
by one of the bridesmaids: it is the farewell, the 
wishing God-speed of the unmarried to those who 
have just left their ranks. Handfuls of rice, if 
thrown, should be thrown by the matrons, who 
thus welcome a new recruit to their ranks. 

After the departure the party at once breaks up. 
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It is no longer usual to send cake or cards to dis- 
tant friends; indeed, so completely has the cus- 
tom been abandoned, that the notice in the an- 
nouncement of the marriage, ‘‘ No cards,” is now 
omitted. When the bride reappears in society 
after the honeymoon, she, the first time she dines 
at any house, takes precedence, as a bride, of all 
other ladies, no matter how high may be their 
rank. This continues for three months, after which 
time she is no longer considered a bride. She 
generally wears her wedding dress for three din- 
ners, but the orange-flowers must be omitted from 
the coiffure: they are only permissible on the 
wedding day. 

-The wedding of a widow differs in many respects 
from that of a young lady. She very rarely indeed 
wears white—grey, mauve, or violet being con- 
sidered more appropriate ; she wears a bonnet in- 
stead of a veil or wreath ; she has no bridesmaids, 
and no favours are distributed. It is generally 
considered better taste for the wedding to be as 
quiet as possible. The breakfast, if one is given, 
is confined to near relatives and extremely inti- 
mate friends. When, however, a girl marries a 
widower, there is no difference between the cere- 
mony and that which would take place if he were 
a bachelor. In London weddings there 1s seldom 
any entertainment on the evening of the wedding 
day. Inthe country there is frequently a dance, 
to amuse the relatives and friends who are neces- 
sarily staying in the house. A wedding in the 
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country is naturally much more troublesome and 
fatiguing than in London, but it is also much 
prettier,-as there is scope for much display of 
taste in the: decoration of the church, arrange- 
ment of triumphal arches, and other floral adorn- 
ments. 

The fashion lately introduced of having the 
bridesmaids’ dresses made in accordance with the 
season, both as to colour and texture, is eminently 
sensible; and it may be hoped that henceforth, at 
weddings that take place in autumn, winter, or 
early spring, bridesmaids may no longer be seen 
shivering in thin dresses, that are as unbecoming 
as they are dangerous to the health. 


THE ETIQUETTE OF MOURNING. 


MOURNING FOR WIDOWS, PARENTS, CHILDREN, GRANDPARENTS, 
UNCLES, COUSINS ; DURATION ; MATERIALS, 


DuRING times of health and happiness, it is per- 
haps rather trying to be asked to turn our thoughts 
into doleful channels; but sooner or later in our 
lives the sad time comes for ‘‘ Who breathes must 
suffer, and who thinks must mourn,” and we have 
perforce to turn our minds to the inevitable and 
share ‘the common lot of man.” In times of 
mourning it seems doubly hard to arouse ourselves, 
and allow the question of What to wear? to in- 
trude itself. It 1s, however, necessary. Custom 
decrees, 1f even inclination does not prompt us, 
to show in some outward degree our respect for 
the dead by wearing the usual black. 

We do not advise people to rush into black for 
every slight bereavement, nor, on the other hand, 
to show the utter disregard some do on the death 
of their relations, and only acknowledge the de- 
parture of those near and dear to them, by a band 
of crape round the arm. This is the mark of 
mourning adopted by those in the Services who. 
have to wear uniform, but hardly a fitting way of 
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outwardly showing respect to the memory of those 
who have been called away from us, and whose 
loss we deplore. A short time since, a lady ap- 
peared in a new ruby satin dress, with a band of 
crape round herarm. The fact of the dress being 
new, showed that poverty did not cause this in- 
congruity. It is hardly ever those who are styled 
‘‘ the poor,” who so err against the accepted ideas 
of decency and respect. They always, however 
straitened they may be in circumstances, contrive 
to wear mourning for their deceased relatives. 
When black is fashionable, no difficulty is found 
in wearing it, and you meet all your friends so 
attired, but when it becomes a question of duty, 
these objections are raised as to the unnecessary 
expense, and the inconvenience of so dressing. 
The majority adhere in this respect to the customs 
their parents have followed ; but the advanced few. 
are those who air such sentiments, talk of the 
‘ mourning of the heart, not mere outward woe,” 
and not wearing what is really mourning, go 
into society on the plea, “Oh! we know that 
those who are gone would not wish us to grieve 
for them.” This may be all very well, but in the 
case of husbands, wives, parents, brothers, sisters, 
aunts, uncles, and the nearer-related cousins, 
decency requires some outward mark of respect 
to their memory. 

It will be as well to consider in succession the 
different degrees of mourning, and their duration. 

THE WIDoW’S is the deepest mourning of all. 
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That old-fashioned material Bombazine is now no 
longer heard of. Paramatta is in the most general 
use for widows. Barathea is also worn, but the 
first-named is the most frequently used for the first 
dresses; but whatever the material, it 1s hidden by 
crape. The skirt, which is generally cut quite plain, 
and slightly trained, is completely covered with 
crape, put on quite plainly in one piece; the body 
and sleeves are also hidden with crape—the dress, 
in fact, presenting the appearance of one of crape. 
The body can be cut either en princesse, or have a 
‘deep jacket bodice; but whichever is preferred, 
crape should cover it completely. 

The best and most economical crape for all 
wear is the Rainproof Crape, an improvement and 
development of the Albert Crape, which is now 
brought to the greatest perfection of manufacture; 
it costs about half what ordinary crape does, to 
begin with, and is very much more durable; its 
imperviousness to weather being, of course, its 
great feature. The best make of this is quite 
suitable for widows’ mourning. Its appearance 
equals that of much more expensive ordinary crape. 
I see no reason myself why, especially if economy 
be an object, the Rainproof Crape should not be 
worn for all degrees of mourning. I have no hesi- 
tation in advising it. For a second dress it would 
be a good plan to have some half-worn black dress 
entirely covered with crape—the Rainproof Crape 
—this would save the better dress a little; and as 
widows’ first mourning 1s worn for a year and a 
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day, it would be advisable to start with at least 
two dresses; the crape on them could be renewed 
when necessary. 

Widows’ mantles are either made of silk or 
Paramatta, trimmed deeply with crape, or some- 
times of Cyprus Crape Cloth, or cloth crape 
trimmed. The Cyprus Crape Cloth is a sort. of 
crépe material, and wears well, neither dust nor 
wet affecting it. In shape, the widow’s mantle is 
a dolman, or long cape of good size; this for 
elderly widows. For those younger, jackets or 
paletots, crape-trimmed of course, are worn for 
winter wear, and for summer. mantles made en- 
tirely of crape. The bonnet is for first mourning 
all of crape, with widow’s cap tacked inside it, the 
small, close-fitting shape, with long crape veil 
hanging at the back; besides this veil, a shorter 
one is worn over the face. Hats cannot be worn 
by widows, however young they might be, during 
the period of their deepest mourning. 

The following list would be ample for a widow’s 
outfit. I have give rather a large one because, of. 
course, it can be curtailed as wished. 3 

One best dress of Paramatta covered entirely 
with crape. 

One dress, either a costume of Gana Crape, or 
an old black dress covered with Rainproof Crape. 

One Paramatta mantle lined with silk, and 
deeply trimmed with crape. 

One warmer jacket of cloth lined, trimmed with 
crape. 
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One bonnet of best silk crape, with long veil. 

One bonnet of Rainproof Crape, with crape veil. 

Twelve collars and cuffs of muslin or lawn, with 
deep hems; the price of lawn cuffs would be from 
5s. to 6s. 6d. the set; of muslin from 2s. to 2s. 6d. 
the set. Several sets must be provided, say six of 
each kind. 

One black stuff petticoat. 

Four pairs of black hose, either silk, — 
or spun silk. 

Twelve handkerchiefs with black a for 
ordinary use, cambric. 

Twelve of finer cambric for better occasions. 

Caps either of lisse, tulle, or tarlatan, shape 
depending very much on the age; young widows 
wear chiefly the Marie Stuart shape, but all 
widows’ caps have long streamers. They vary, of 
course, in price, the lisse being from ros. 6d. to 
12s. 6d.; tulle from 6s. 6d. to 8s. 6d.; tarlatan 
from 3s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. These last are the easiest 
made at home, but I do not fancy home-made 
widows’ caps are an economy, they soil so much 
more quickly than bought caps. It is a good plan 
to buy extra streamers and bows for them; these 
can be made at home for the morning caps, very 
fine thread and needles being used for the work, 
which should be very fine, neat, and even. If in 
summer a parasol should be required, it should be 
of silk, deeply trimmed with crape, almost: covered 
with it, but no lace, or fringe for the first year. 
Afterwards mourning fringe might be put on. A 
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muff, if required, would be made of Paramatta, and 
trimmed with crape. 

The first mourning is worn for twelve months. 
Second mourning twelve months also; the cap in 
second mourning is left off, and the crape no longer 
covers the dresses, but is put onin tucks. Elderly 
widows frequently remain in mourning for long 
periods, if not for the remainder of their lives. 
retaining the widow’s cap, collar, and cuffs, but 
leaving off the deep crape the second year, and 
afterwards entirely discarding crape, but wearing 
mourning materials such as Victoria cords, Janus 
cords, cashmere, and so on. 

No ornaments are worn in such deep mourning, 
except jet, for the first year. Jet is, of course, 
allowable. Rich silk is, of course, admissible in 
widows’ mourning, especially for evening wear, 
but it must always be deeply trimmed with crape 
for the first year, and the quantity afterwards 
gradually lessened. A silk costume is a very ex- 
pensive item in a widow’s mourning, therefore I 
only allude to it, do not set it down as a necessity. 
The best silks for the purpose are rich heavy silks, 
such as Grosgrain, Drap du Nord, Satin Mer- 
veilleux. Furs are not admissible in widows’ first 
mourning, though very dark sealskin and astrachan 
can be worn when the dress is changed. In other 
mournings, furs are now very generally worn, that 
is, after the first few months, but only dark furs. 

Widows’ Lingerie, to be always nice, entails a 
considerable amount of expense. If collars, cuffs, 
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and caps are made at home, as I before said, they 
get soiled directly; as however it is not always 
possible to buy them when they require renewing, 
the following directions, which I saw in a contem- 
porary, may prove of use :— 

‘Widows’ Cuffs, made in tarlatan, should be 
about nine inches long, according to the size of 
the wrist. They are not intended to overlap, but 
just to meet, fastening with two buttons and loops, 
placed near the upper and lower edges. The 
ordinary depth is five inches, with a wide hem at 
the top and bottom, of an inch and a half depth. 
The material being merely a straight piece they 
are easy to make. Forthe collar, the straight all- 
round shape turning down over the collar of the 
dress is the most usual. If any other shape is re- 
quired, cut it in paper, and make it accordingly 
with the wide hem of one and-a-half inch. If the 
collar is straight, it will be merely necessary to 
turn it down; if.rounded at all, it must be cut to 
the shape, run to the collar at the edge, and then 
turned down. Fine cotton and needles and neat 
work are required.” 

If an attempt is made to make widows’ caps at 
home, first procure a good cap for ‘a model, and 
copy it as exactly as possible. It must be made 
on a ‘“‘ dolly ”’ or wooden block of a head, or it will 
never sit well. 

To preserve widows’ caps clean, fresh-looking, 
and of a good colour when not in use, they should 
be put on cap-holders, on a shelf in a cupboard, 
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the long streamers turned ùp over the.cap, and a 
piece of blue paper (thin) laid over them; so 
treated, they will with care last a long while, that 
is if there are two or three worn in turn, and they 
are put away in this manner when not in actual 
use. 

It may be as well to sum up what I have said. 
Duration of mourning. Widow's first mourning 
lasts for a year and a day. Second mourning cap 
left off, less crape and silk for nine months (some 
curtail it to six), remaining three months of second 
year plain black without crape, and jet ornaments. 
At the end of the second year, the mourning can be 
put off entirely; but it is better taste to wear half- 
mourning for at least six months longer; and, as 
I have before mentioned, many widows never wear 
colours any more unless for some solitary event, 
such as the wedding of a child, when they would 
probably put it off for the day. Materials :— 

DRESSES AND MANTLES.—Paramatta, Barathea, 
Silk trimmed.with silk, Albert or Rainproof Crape. 

BONNETS AND VEILS.—Crape. 

CaPs.— Lisse, Tulle, Tarlatan. 

COLLARS AND Currs.—Lawn and Muslin. 

PETTICOATS.—Black stuff, or silk-quilted. 

POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. — Cambric, black 
borders. 

Hos£.—Black Balbriggan, Cashmere, or Silk. 

GLoves.— Black kid. 

The mourning for parents ranks next to that of 
widows; for children by their parents, and for 
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parents by their children, these being of course 
identical in degree. It lasts in either case twelve 
months—six months in crape trimmings, three in 
plain black, and three in half mourning; it is how- 
ever better taste to continue the plain black to the 
end of the year, and wear half-mourning for three 
months longer. Materials for first six months, 
either Paramatta, Barathea, or any of the black 
corded stuffs, such as Janus cord, which is about 
3s. 6d. per yard, and thirty-eight inches wide; 
Henrietta cord about same price and width. 
Such dresses would be trimmed with two deep 
tucks of crape, either Albert or Rainproof, would 
be made plainly, the body trimmed with crape, and 
sleeves with deep crape cuffs. Collars and cuffs 
to be worn during the first mourning would be 
made of muslin or lawn, with three or four tiny 
tucks in distinction to widows’ with the wide deep 
hem. Pocket handkerchiefs would be bordered 
with black; black hose, silk or Balbriggan, would 
be worn, and black kid gloves. For out-door wear, 
either a dolman mantle would be worn, or a paletot, 
either of silk or Paramatta, but in either case 
trimmed with crape. Crape bonnets or hats; if 
for young children all crape for bonnets, hats silk 
and crape; feathers (black) could be worn, and a 
jet clasp or arrow in the bonnet, but no other kind 
of jewellery is admissible but jet-—that is, as long 
as crape is worn. Black furs, such as astrachan, 
may be worn, or very dark sealskin, or black seal- 
skin cloth now so fashionable, but no light furs of 
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any sort. Silk dresses can be worn, crape trimmed 
after the three first months if preferred, and if. ex- 
pense be no object; the lawn-tucked collars and 
cuffs would be worn with them. At the end of the 
sıx months crape can be put aside, and plain black, 
such as cashmere, worn, trimmed with silk if liked, 
but not satin, for that is not a mourning material, 
and is therefore never worn by those who strictly 
attend to mourning etiquette. With plain black, 
black gloves and hose would of course be worn, 
and jet,.no gold or silver jewellery for at least 
nine months after the commencement of mourning; 
then, if the time expires in the twelve months, grey 
gloves might be worn, and grey ribbons, lace or 
plain linen collar and cuffs take the place of the 
lawn or muslin, and grey feathers might lighten 
the hat or bonnet, or reversible black and grey 
strings. 

Many persons think it is in better taste not to 
commence half-mourning until after the expiration 
of a year, except in the case of young children, who 
are rarely kept in mourning beyond the twelve 
months. 

A wife would wear just the same mourning for 
her husband's relations as for her own; thus, if 
her husband’s mother died, she would wear mourn- 
ing as deep as if for her own mother. 

For Grandparents, the first mourning (crape) is 
worn for three months; second mourning, black, 
without crape, also worn for three months; and 
half-mourning for three more, or nine months in 
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all. The same materials are worn, Paramatta, 
Barathea, various cords with crape and cashmere, 
and merino when the crape is left off. 

For Sisters ov Brothers, six months’ mourning 1s 
usually worn. Crape for three, plain black for 
two, and half-mourning for one month; the same 
sort of stuffs, the crape being put on in one deep 
tuck and two narrow tucks; bodice, crape trimmed; 
mantle or dolman, crape trimmed; bonnet of crape 
with feathers or jet, hat of silk andcrape. Veil of 
hat with crape tuck, hose black silk, Balbriggan or 
cashmere, handkerchiefs black bordered. Silks 
can be worn after the first month if trimmed with 
trape. 

For Uncles, Aunts, Nephews, ov Nieces, crape is 
not worn, but plain black, with jet for three months. 

For Great Uncles or Aunts, mourning would last 
two months without crape. 

For Cousins (first), six weeks are considered 
sufficient, three of which would be in half-mourning. 

For Cousins less closely related, mourning is 
hardly ever put on unless they have been inmates 
of the house. 

No invitations would be accepted before the 
funeral of any relatives closely enough related to 
you to put on mourning for. In the case of 
brothers, sisters, parents, and grandparents, society 
would be given up for at least three months, 1f not 
< more, and it would be very bad taste to go to a ball 
or large festive gathering in crape. Widows do 
not enter society for at least a vear—that is, during 
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the period of their deepest mourning. With regard 
to complimentary mourning—as worn by mothers 
for the mother or father-in-law of their married 
children, black would be worn for six weeks or so 
without crape; by second wives for the parents 
of the first wife, for about three weeks, and in a 
few other cases. 

It is better taste to wear mourning in making 
the first call after a bereavement on friends, but 
this is not a decided rule, only a graceful method 
of implying sympathy with those who are suffering 
affliction. But calls are not made until the cards 
with “‘thanks for kind inquiries” have been sent 
in return for the cards left at the time of the decease. 
Letters of condolence should always be written on 
slightly black-edged paper, and it would be kind to 
intimate in the letter that no answer to it will be 
expected. Few realize the effort it is to those left 
to sit down and write answers to inquiries’ and 
letters, however kind and sympathising they may 
have been. 

Servants’ Mourning.—Servants are not usually 
. put into mourning except for the members of the 
household in which they are living, not for the 
relatives of their masters and mistresses, and very 
frequently only for the heads of the house, not for 
the junior members. | 

A best dress of Victoria cord or alpaca, two 
cotton ‘dresses, black for morning wear while at 
work. A cloth jacket, in case of master or mistress, 
with a slight crape trimming, a silk. and crape 
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bonnet, pair of black kid gloves, and some yards of 
black cap ribbon, would be the mourning given to 
the servants in the house at the time of the death 
of one of the heads of the establishment, and their 
mourning would be worn for at least six months, 
or even a year in some cases. 

The following is a list of suitable materials for 
mourning of those relationships I have named, all 
of which can be obtained at any good mourning 
establishment. 

Silk Crape, Paramatta, Albert Crape, Barathea, 
Rainproof Crape, Silk, Cyprus Crape. Janus Cord, 
from 3s. 6d. per yard; Victoria Cord, Is. to 2s. 6d. 
per yard; Balmoral Cloth, rs. 6d. to 2s. od. per 
yard; Cashmere I*rancais, 2s. 6d. to 8s. per yard; 
Kashgar Cashmere, 5s. gd. to Ios. 6d. per yard; 
these last are wide materials from 44 to 47 inches. 
Crape Cloth, from 1s. 6d. per yard looks precisely 
like crape, but is much lighter and cooler. 

For summer wear Drap d’été, a mixture of silk 
and wool is suitable; Barége for dinner dresses; 
Nun’s veil cloth, etc., etc. 

The best all-black washing materials are cotton, 
satine, foulardine; black and white for slighter 
mourning, black with tiny white spots or sprigs. 

Children should be dressed in these black wash- 
ing materials—that is, for summer wear, in pre- 
ference to the thicker materials, as for young 
children, crape is soon dispensed with. Neither 
velvet, satin, nor plush can be worn in mourning- - 
that is, in strict mourning—for they are not 
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mourning materials. Attempts have been made 
to bring in some colours, such as red or violet, and 
consider them suitable to slight mourning; but the 
only colour really admissible for half-mourning 1s 
grey, or the palest lavender, grey gloves sewn with 
black, grey and black reversible ribbons, grey and 
black feathers, grey flowers mixed with black, and 
so on. 

In all cases of mourning it 1s the best plan to 
write to some well-known house for patterns ; good 
mourning establishments can afford to sell better 
materials at cheaper rates than small inferior 
houses. Large firms have always a good choice 
of materials for mourning on hand; and it is really, 
far greater economy to buy good materials when 
going into mourning, than cheap flimsy stuffs, 
which give no wear at all; besides, such houses 
send out books of fashions and prices for making 
up mourning costumes, which give a good idea of 
the expense to be incurred, even if it is not found 
cheaper to purchase and have mourning made up 
by them. 

Mourning has generally to be- purchased hur- 
riedly, and too often a dressmaker gets carte blanche 
almost to furnish the mourning. If such is the 
case, no wonder mourning is considered expensive ; 
for things which are quite unnecessary, such as 
expensive crape in the place of rainproof kinds, 
more crape used than the degree of mourning 
requires, and many extravagancies of a like nature, _ 
naturally swell such a bill into one of large pro- 
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portions, when by a little forethought the ne- 
cessary black could have been purchased at a far 
more reasonable rate. It is not necessary to have 
very expensive mourning if our means will not 
allow it; we should learn to suit our requirements 
to the state of our purses. But we sincerely trust 
the old custom of wearing decent mourning for 
those taken away from us, will never be really 
discontinued in England, for it is one of those 
proofs of our home affections which can never be 
done away with without a loss of national respect. 
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WORDING OF INVITATIONS; CARDS OR NOTEPAPER; INVITATIONS 
FOR BALLS ; R.S.V.P. ; RECEPTIONS ; LUNCHEON PARTIES, 


INVITATIONS being the preliminary, are a very 
necessary portion indeed of the art of entertain- 
ing, and their proper wording and arrangement 
form a tolerably correct index of the knowledge of 
the world of those who send them. Formal in- 
vitations are generally conveyed by printed cards, 
which custom saves an infinity of both time and 
trouble. For dinners these are worded as fol- 
lows :— 


Mr. and Mrs. White 


yequest the honour of 


Company at Dinner, on 
» the th of 
at — o'clock. 


The address should be in the lower left-hand 
corner of the card, and the words, ‘‘ The favour of 
an answer is requested,” in the right-hand corner. 
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No crest or monogram should ever be placed 
upon a card. The names of the guests should 
be written formally—that is, following the form 
on the visiting card. ‘Thus, in inviting, for in- 
stance, ‘* Viscount and Viscountess A.,’ their 
names would be so written, instead of Lord and 
Lady A., as would be the case in an informal 
note, commencing, ‘‘ Dear Lady A.,—Will you 
and Lord A. give us the pleasure p” 

Some people prefer dinner invitations printed 
on notepaper, in which case the form of words is 
identical with that used on a card. In any case, 
an invitation to dinner should always be enclosed 
in an envelope, even if left by a servant; thus 
differing from cards for other entertainments, 
which are generally delivered without envelopes, 
unless sent by post, and have the address at which 
they are to be left—as, ‘f 100, Grosvenor Square ” 
—written at the back. Such cards are different 
from dinner invitations; they have printed, under 
the name of the hostess only, the words ‘At 
home.” The date is either printed or written 
below this, the address in the left-hand corner; 
and in the right-hand corner the form of enter- 
tainment either written or printed, the latter 
being the more convenient. If the party be 
merely an ordinary reception, this corner is very 
frequently left blank; if anything is inserted it is 
merely the hour, as ‘f 10.30.” If the party is not 
a large one, it is usual to put in this corner, 
“ Small and early.” This is for the convenience 
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of the guests, in order that those who have 
several engagements may not leave this party to 
the last, and arrive to find the rooms empty. If 
the entertainment is a musical one, ‘“‘ Music, 
10.30, is printed in the corner; or else “‘ Amateur 
music,’ ‘‘ Glees,” ‘‘ Mr. Corney Grain,” ‘f Comé- 
dies Françaises,” or any other form of amusement 
which may be provided. If the entertainment is 
a theatrical one, and the hour is specified, it is a 
matter of simple courtesy for the guests to arrive 
at the time appointed, as it 1s most annoying for 
the artistes, whether amateur or professional, to 
be interrupted by the noise inseparable from their 
entrance. 

When the invitation is for a ball, “ Dancing” is 
put in the corner of the card and no time is 
named, it being understood that in London guests 
will arrive between eleven and twelve, and in the 
country between ten and eleven. Formerly ball 
cards bore all kinds of different descriptions in 
the corner, such as ‘‘Thé dansant,” ‘‘ Soirée 
dansante,” etc.; but all these have now been 
abandoned in favour of the single word, ‘‘ Danc- 
ing.” Above the hostess’s name is a space where 
the guests’ names are written. There should be 
space for two lines of writing—the father’s and 
mother’s first, the daughters’ below: thus, ‘ Sir, 
Charles and Lady Brown” on the first line, 
“The Misses Brown” on the second. It should 
be remembered that ‘‘ Honble.” is a word that 
never, under any circumstances whatsoever, ought 
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to appear upon a card, whether visiting or invita- 
tion: the -Honble. Mrs. Green appears simply as 
“Mrs. Green” on her visiting card or in an 
invitation, though the envelope which encloses 
the card is addressed to the ‘‘ Honble. Mrs. 
Green.” We specially allude to this, as it is a mis- 
take very frequently made, and one which shows 
most clearly ignorance of social proprieties. 

When invitation cards are sent without the 
letters “ R.S.V.P.” upon them, it is unnecessary 
to reply, unless the recipient is quite certain that 
it will not be in his or her power to attend, in 
which case it 1s courteous to answer at once, 
stating the fact. Rooms will only hold a ceztain 
number of people, and a hostess naturally wishes 
to have some idea of the approximate numbers 
she may expect. The names of the daughters 
are, as we have already said, written on the same 
invitation card as those of their father and mother; 
but if the sons are invited, each. of them should 
receive a separate card. Also if, as is sometimes, 
though very rarely, the case, a son and daughter 
are invited to dine out at the same time as their 
father and mother, the daughter’s name is in- 
cluded in the parental invitation—‘‘ Mr. and 
Mrs. Grey and Miss Grey’s company ”—but the 
son receives a separate card. 

When an invitation to any reception mentions 
“The Misses Brown,” it is- always understood: 
that, however many sisters there may be “ out,” 
only two are to avail themseives of it. 
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When invitations to a ball, concert, or similar 
festivity are-issued in the country, it 1s usual to 
put at the top, ‘‘ Sir Charles and Lady Brown and 
party.” It is then not necessary to mention the 
daughters or to send separate cards to the sons, 
as the ‘word ‘‘ party” includes them as well as 
any friends who may be staying with them. It is 
of course necessary that Lady Brown should, a 
few days before the entertainment, inform her 
hostess of how many the ‘party will consist, and 
it is also advisable to mention them by name. 
Informal notes are rarely used for receptions or 
any similar entertainments, but for dinners they 
are not uncommon between intimate friends. It 
is also customary to make use of such notes when 
the invitation to dinner is a short one—any time 
under a week. 

When luncheon parties are given, the invitations 
are invariably conveyed in informal notes, as are 
any other invitations for festivities of a friendly and 
impromptu character. Cards for garden parties 
are of the same size as, and worded in a similar 
manner to, other reception cards, only that in the 
line under the date is printed the hour—“ 4 to 7,” 
or whatever other time may be decided upon. 
In the right hand corner is printed, “ Garden 
party,’ and frequently below, these words— 
“ Weather permitting;” which implies that guests 
are not expected to present themselves on a wet 
day, when a party in a garden is an impossibility, 
and the house would be quite incapable of con- 
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taining the number asked to wander in the grounds. 
In the left-hand corner, under the address, there 
is frequently some direction as to the best method 
of reaching the spot. If the party is in the out- 
skirts of London, the right bridge to cross, and 
very frequently which turning should be taken at 
some perplexing point, are indicated, the nearest 
station being also named. In the country the 
arrival and departure of the most convenient trains 
are mentioned ; and if, as is sometimes the case, a 
special train is provided, the time of its arrival 
and departure is clearly set forth. 

Afternoon reception cards were formerly much 
smaller than those used for evening entertainments; 
but it is found so much more convenient to have 
only one sort, that they are now frequently sent 
on the larger ones, ‘4 to 7” being printed or 
written in the corner of the card, together with 
the entertainment, if any, which is provided. For 
small afternoon parties, however, the lady’s visiting 
card, with ‘At home 4 to 7” written on it, is 
very often judged sufficient. As we have said, 
cards, other than dinner invitations, are more fre- 
quently delivered without envelopes, with merely 
the house where they are to be. left written at the 
back. There is, however, no rule of etiquette 
about this: if it is preferred to enclose them in 
envelopes, it 1s quite correct to do so. 

Formerly a notion prevailed that it was incorrect 
to send any formal card of invitation or its 
answer, by post, but this idea is now quite 
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exploded, and the post is as frequent a medium 
of circulating invitations as any other. We need 
scarcely say that in this case cards must be en- 
_ closed in envelopes, or that a fancy which possesses 
some persons that invitations may be sent on post- 
cards is entirely erroneous. Theold proverb, that . 
. what is worth doing at all is worth doing well,” 
is always worthy of remembrance, and it applies 
very particularly to the business of writing invita- 
tions. It is a fatal mistake to attempt what some 
ladies boast of doing—to write the cards for a large 
party from memory, without a list. The result is 
tolerably certain to be that several friends are 
omitted, and it is a poor compliment to them to 
hear afterwards that the hostess is -“‘ so sorry, but 
they completely escaped her memory.” Of course 
this does not apply to a dinner party : the numbers 
are small, and there is no difficulty about the 
matter, but ina large reception care 1s requisite. 
Most people who entertain often have an “ in- 
vitation book,” separate from their visiting ‘one, 
as there are naturally many persons in the latter 
who do not go out, or whom they may not care 
to know more intimately than is involved by 
the mere exchange of cards. If suchan invitation 
book is kept, all that is requisite is to follow its 
columns accurately, pausing at the end of each 
page to verify the cards written, and to be sure 
that no names have been accidentally omitted. . 
If an invitation book is not kept, it is easy to — 
make out a rough list from the Visiting book and 
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write from that, verifying the cards in the same 
manner. 

There are three matters in which invitation 
writers cannot be too particular, and which are 
n-g'ected with lamentable frequency. [I*irst, they 
are not sufficiently careful in spelling their friends’ 
names, and as it 1s a matter on which alniost 
every one is tenacious, much annoyance is the 
result. The fault is very often committed in the 
first instance, when copying the names from the 
visiting cards into the book ; but whenever it occurs 
it is both careless and ill-bred. Secondly, ladies 
are often terribly careless in directing cards. They 
think the number is twenty, and will not take the 
trouble to verify the fact; so the card lies at 
twenty, and the intended recipient, who lives at 
forty, 1s irrevocably offended at not having been 
invited. Thirdly, it seems to be almost a point 
of competition to see who can write most illegibly. 
People seem to fancy that it is a sign of being 
very busy, obiivious of the fact that people who 
have really anything to do are well aware of the 
saving of both time and trouble effected by doing 
it well. It is not in the power of every one to 
write an elegant or pretty hand, though with care 
much may be done in the direction ; but every one 
by taking trouble can write distinctly, and it is a 
positive impertinence to give acquaintances the 
annoyance of deciphering a scrawl as puzzling as 
an Egyptian hieroglyphic, 
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PRECEDENCE OF LADIES; PEERS AND PEERESSES; PRIVY COUN- 
CILLORS; DUKES AND DUCHESSES; DAUGHTERS OF DUKES, MAR- 
QUISES, AND EARLS; MILITARY, NAVAL, LEGAL, AND CLERICAL 
RANK. 

THE proper arrangement of the precedence of 
guests is a matter very important to all. hostesses, 
as there are few points on which people are gener- 
ally so tenacious as being accorded their due 
position. As a first principle we may remark that 
in society the precedence of ladies is more import- ` 
ant than that of gentlemen; by which we mean 
that if at a dinner party it 1s impossible to send 
both ladies and gentlemen down in due order of 
precedence without sending a husband or wife 
together, or otherwise pairing them undesirably, it 
is the ladies’ order of precedence that must be 
strictly adhered to, the gentlemen’s being altered to 
suit the circumstances; it being always remem- 
bered that such alteration must not affect the fact 
that the gentleman of highest rank must take the 
hostess. Another rule, and one which seems to 
be very imperfectly understood, is the following: 
‘“ Married ladies and widows are entitled to the 
Same rank amongst each ther as their husbands 
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would respectively have borne between themselves, 
provided such rank arises froma dignity, and not from 
an office or professio;:. It should be clearly under- 
stood that by rank through dignity alone, and not 
by profession or office, 1s precedence conferred upon 
a lady.” 

For this clear utterance on the subject we are 
indebted to Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster King-at- 
‘Arms, and the greatest authority extant on the 
‘subject of precedence. As an example of what is 
meant: the Archbishop of Canterbury takes prz- 
cedence of all peers, save dukes of the Blood Royal, 
but his wife has no special place in the scale, and 
a baronet’s wife or daughter would take precedence 
of her. Similarly the’ Lord Chancellor is the 
second peer of the realm, but his wife as a peeress 
(the Lord Chancellor is invariably created a 
peer) has merely the precedence of the date of her 
husband’s creation. Also privy councillors, who 
are entitled to the prefix of Right Honourable, 
take rank before the younger sons of viscounts, but 
their wives are not styled Right Honourable, 
neither have they any special precedence. Like- 
wise judges have a special precedence, taking rank 
immediately after the younger sons of earls and 
the elder sons of barons, according to the courts 
wherein they preside, and the dates of their crea- 
tions. Military and naval men (who in the absence 
of any social rank are simply esquires) have various 
degrées of precedence among themselves, but all 
these ranks proceeding from an office or profession 
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do not confer any precedence whatsoever upon’ 
their wives or children. Bishops, too, who as 
spiritual peers take rank immediately after the 
younger sons of marquises in order of consecration 
(with the exception of the Bishops of London, 
‘ Durham, and Winchester, who in this order take 
precedence of the rest), give no rank whatever to 
their wives. Naturally in a party where there is 
no one with any claim to precedence, all the ladies 
being the wives of esquifes, and possessing no 
rank of their own, the wifé- of a bishop, or of a 
privy councillor would have a claim to precedence ; 
but the daughter of a baronet, or even a knight, 
would take precedence of her. When a judge is 
knighted his wife obtains precedence, not as the 
wife of a judge, which is an office, but as wife of a 
knight, which is a dignity : she takes rank imme- 
diately after the wives of knights of the military 
orders, which rank as follows: The Bath; the 
Star of India, and St. Michael and St. George. In 
these orders the wives of Knights Grand Cross 
(K.G.C.B., K.G.C., S.I., etc.) take precedei:ce 
of the wives. of Knights Commanders (K.C:B., 
K.C.S.I.). The only lawyers whose rank is a 
dignity, not an ofice, whose wives are consequently 
entitled to precedence—taking rank immediately 
after the wives of knights—are serjeants-at-law, by 
virtue of a statute of King Edward VI. 

Among peers or peeresses of the same rank, 
precedence depends on the date of creation. Thus 
an earl whose patent dates from 1760 takes pre- 
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cedence of an earl whose patent is dated 176r. 
This rule governs all ranks of the peerage, and also 
baronets and knights. The inexperienced must be 
careful not to confound courtesy titles with real 
peerages. The eldest sons of dukes, marquises, 
and earls are always called by one of their father’s 
other titles Thus the eldest son of the Duke of 
Athole is Marquis of Tullibardine; of the Duke of 
Buccleuch, Earl of Dalkeith; of the Marquis of 
Conyngham, Earl of Mount Charles; of the 
Marquis of Exeter, Lord Burghley; of the Earl 
of Courtown, Viscount Stopford; of the Earl of 
Clanwilliam, Lord Gilford. ‘These are what are 
termed ‘“‘courtesy titles,” and their bearers take 
rank not as marquises, earls, viscounts, or lords, 
but as the eldest sons of dukes, marquises, and 
earls. The eldest son of a duke takes rank after 
marquises and before earls; the eldest son of a 
marquis after the younger sons of dukes of the 
Blood, Royal, and before the younger sons of dukes 
and before viscounts; the eldest sons of an earl 
_after viscounts and before the younger sons of 
marquises and bishops; the eldest son of a vis- 
count, who has no courtesy title, but is styled 
Honourable, after barons’, and before earls’ younger 
sons; the eldest son of a baron, also styled Honour- 
able, after earls’ younger sons and before privy 
councillors and judges. The precedence of the 
wives is, of course, the same as that of their 
husbands. The younger sons of dukes and mar- 
quises are lords: Lord Claud Hamilton, son of the 
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Duke of Abercorn; Lord Albert Seymour, son of 
the Marquis of Hertford. It is a common error 
among those not au fait in the matter to omit the 
Christian name, and say Lord Hamilton, but 
nothing can show greater ignorance. “Lord 
Hamilton*’ would imply either that the person 
addressed was a peer or the bearer of a courtesy 
title; ‘‘ Lord Claud” expresses clearly the younger. 
son. The younger sons of dukes take rank after 
the eldest sons of marquises. and before viscounts ; 
the eldest sons of marquises after those of earls 
and before bishops; the eldest sons of earls after’ 
those of viscounts and barons; the eldest sons of 
viscounts after privy councillors and judges, and 
before the younger sons of barons; while the eldest 
sons of barons take rank after those of viscounts 
and before baronets. Baronets take rank in order 
of their creation, and after them follow knights 
according to their orders;  serjeants - at - law, 
masters . in chancery or lunacy, companions of 
the several orders of knighthood; eldest sons of 
the younger sons of peers, baronets’ eldest sons, 
eldest sons of knights according to their orders, 
baronets’ younger sons (their wives following 
strictly the same precedence), esquires. 

The daughters of a house almost always enjoy 
the same rank as their eldest brother, and follow 
immediately after his wife. Daughters of dukes, 
marquises, and earls, are styled ladies: Lady 
Georgiana Hamilton, Lady Elizabeth Campbell. 
It is 4 terrible solecism to omit the Christian 
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name, and say Lady Hamilton or Lady Campbell, 
but it is one frequently committed, though ‘‘Lady 
Campbell” would naturally imply the wife of 
either a peer or a baronet. It is a very common 
saying that a lady can never lose rank, but this 
is not strictly the case. Thus, the daughter of a 
duke takes precedence of a countess; but if she 
. marry a viscount or a baron she takes. her 
husband’s rank, and the countess takes precedence 
of her. She only keeps her precedence by marry- 
‘ing positive rank; thus, the daughter of a duke. 
marrying the eldest son of a marquis or of an earl 
retains her own rank, and instead of being Vis- 
count and Vicountess A., they are styled Vicount 
and Lady Mary A. When, however, her husband 
succeeds to his father’s title and becomes a peer, 
she takes his rank and loses her precedence of 
birth. If, however, the lady is of the same rank, 
she takes the courtesy title, as in the case of a 
duke’s daughter marrying a duke’s eldest son, or 
a marquiss daughter marrying a marquis’s eldest 
son. Of course, a peer’s daughter marrying either 
a baronet or an esquire, always retains her own 
rank; an earl’s daughter married-to an esquire 
takes precedence of a baroness, but her children 
derive no precedence from it, unless in the rare 
instance of her being a peevess in her own night ; 
for, asa rule, dignities descend only in the male 
line. The method of addressing a letter to a 
“lady in her own right, ’’.as the daughters of the 
three highest ranks of the peerage are termed, ig 
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“The Lady Mary Jones,” “The” being placed on 
a line above the name. The daughters of viscounts 
and barons are Honourables; if married, letters 
are addressed to them, ‘‘ Honble. Mrs. White,” 
“ Honble.” being on a line above; and if un- 
married, ‘“‘Honble. Mary Green,” ‘ Honble. 
Georgiana Brown.’ In commencing a letter, 
they are styled, ‘‘ Dear Lady Mary,” not ‘* Lady 
Mary Jones.” The wife of a baronet or of a knight 
is styled £‘ Lady,” like the wife of a baron; but in 
addressing a letter to the latter, it is necessary to 
put “‘ The Lady A.,” while the prefix ‘‘ The” is 
not used for the wife of a baronet or knight. A 
peer’s daughter married to a baronet or knight is 
“Lady Jane Black,” or. the ‘‘ Honble. Mrs. 
Black.” 

When a gentleman is created a peer, his children 
become Honourables, but it in no way affects the 
denomination or the precedence of his brothers 
and sisters, the patent making no mention of 
them, but only of his own heirs male. When, 
however, a peer’s (let us say a marquis’s) eldest 
son, who is married.and has children, dies before 
his father—when the marquis dies, and his grand- 
son succeeds to the title, the young peer's sisters 
and younger brothers are accorded the rank of 
the sons and -daughters of a marquis, which would 
have naturally been theirs had their father lived 
to succeed in due course, but his mother retains 
simply her husband’s courtesy title. This case 
applies to all peers; the rule is not extended to 
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baronets. A peeress is styled Dowager when her 
son 1s the actual peer and is married. It is only 
the mother of the actual peer who is simply 
Duchess or Marchioness Dowager; 1f she be his 
erandmother—that is, if there are three peeresses 
of the title—she would be styled ‘‘ Emily, Duchess 
Dowager,” “Jane, Viscountess Dowager,” “Louisa, 
Dowager Lady A.” If, however, the peer who 
succeeds her husband is not her son, but some 
other relative of the late peer, she is styled “Mary, 
Marchioness of B.,” ‘‘ Katherine, Countess of O.” 

In addressing gentlemen who are sons of peers, 
it should be remembered that if in the army or navy 
the official title precedes the dignity; thus, ‘‘ Cap- 
tain Lord G.,”’ ‘‘ Colonel the Honble. John T.;” 
but if they are in the Church the case is reversed = 
“The Honble. and Rev. Oscar H.” 

There is a strange belief entertained by some 
persons that in his own parish a clergyman is 
entitled to take precedence of any one, no matter 
how much above him in the social scale. We 
need hardly say that this is a misapprehension. 
A clergyman can claim no precedence whatever 
as such. In cases where all the company are on 
a level, any distinction, no matter how slight and 
unimportant, is gladly seized upon, but the 
smallest shadow of social rank is sufficient to 
extinguish any such pretensions. In a cathedral 
town, where society is almost exclusively clerical, 
of course all the distinctions of clerical rank are 
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legal circles, the various professions have a dis- 
tinct precedence amongst each other, which it 
sometimes pleases them to extend to their wives, 
though these ladies have no claim to it. However, 
in general society, should there be absolutely no 
precedence due to any of the ladies, it would, as 
some one must go first, be natural to grve the 
precedence to the wife of a general, admiral, or 
Q.C. who might be present. It should be under- 
stood that age has nothing to do with precedence, 
and that a young unmarried lady would take pre- 
cedence of a married one of inferior rank. 

The arrangement of precedence between officers 
of the army and navy is yery intricate. A naval 
post-captain ranks with a colonel in the army, 
but when he has served as post-captain for three 
years he ranks with a major-general. Naval 
precedence recognises admirals, vice and rear 
admirals, post-captains, commanders, lieutenants. 
Military precedence has generals, lieutenant- 
generals, major-generals, colonels, lieutenant- 
colonels, majors, captains, lieutenants. When 
an ambassador is present, he takes precedence of 
all peers, being regarded as the representative of 
his sovereign. His wife enjoys the same pre- 
cedence; but should he be a widower, with a 
daughter doing the honours of his house, she is 
not entitled to the rank of an ambassadress, but 
would rank with an English countess. It is 
impossible to give any precise set of rules that will. 
‘obviate doubt in every case, as special circum- 
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stances have tobe taken into account—the greatest 
difficulty occurring where there is positively no 
rank; for where there is, the rules are clear and 
definite, and have only to be implicitly followed. 

The only guide in the former case is that afforded 
by good sense’ and good taste. Where these are 
conspicuous in a hostess, her guests will not be 
‘on the look-out for causes of offence, knowing, as 
the old phrase has it, that ‘‘ none is meant,” and 
a little care and forethought on the matter will 
generally obviate any difficulty that ‘may arise 
from the question of precedence in the middle 
classes. 


DINNER-GIVERS. 


TRUE HOSPITALITY ; NUMPER OF GUESTS; OVER ELABORATION ; 
BAD TASTE OF EXCUSES ; STYLE AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE ROOM ; 
TEMPERATURE ; SIZE AND SifAPE OF DINNER-TABLE ; WAITING; 
THE SIDEBOARD ; ORDER OF. WINES. 

AN eminent gastronomist has said: “To inyite 
a person to your house is to take charge of his 
happiness as long as he is beneath your roof,” 
and. some small minority of dinner-givers not only 
realise the truth of the saying, but carry out its 
behests with perfect success. It must be confessed, 
however, that though dinners are the most popular 
form of entertainment in Great Britain, they are, as 
a general rule, far from festive occasions. We are 
said, as a nation, to take our pleasures sadly ; and 
we certainly have very frequently every excuse for 
sadness when we are guests at a dinner party. 
After a few.moments of jerky coriversation in the 
drawing-room, the guest is paired off with some 
one whom perhaps he has never seen before; and 
when the party has settled down into its pre- 
arranged place, he finds himself in a kind of 
isolation with this perfect stranger, for there is a 
rampart of flowers directly before him, which effect- 
ually hides every individual at the’ other side of 
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the table, and the lady on his left has her attention 
monopolised by the gentleman who brought her 
down. 

There are two hours before him wherein to 
enjoy this cheerful state of things; to coin word- 
nothings with which to play at conversation with 
his charge, who is probably as bored as he; and 
to combat as he may the depression éngendered 
by the sombre style of furniture considered ap- 
propriate for dining-rooms in our country. 

This is the dark side of the picture, but un- 
fortunately the commonest. 

Now and then, however, one finds one self aguest 
at a really pleasant dinner party. The wines are 
perhaps no better than they are at other houses, 
yet the gentlemen all seem to be happy. The chef 
has proved himself an artist, but other pecple have 
artists in their kitchens; and yet their dining-rooms 
are never the scene of a pleasant dinner. The 
servants are quiet of foot and deft of hand; so 
were the servants at Dash Terrace last week, where 
we dragged through the courses, groaning inwardly. 
Where, then, lies the secret? Ah, where? Let 
us try and find out. 

First, then, the great source of failure lies in the 
fact that dinner parties are too often considered in 
the light of social debts, and so long as the hostess 
‘ pays off” the correct number of creditors, she 
thinks but little of the happiness of those- she 
assembles round her dinner table. Her sense of 
the fitness of things is partially clouded by her 
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anxiety to get through her list of people she has 
dined witi, people she has called on and must ask 
to dinner, because they are connections of her own 
family or her husband, etc. 

Another great mistakeisto invitetoo many people. 
The olden rule and the golden was, ‘‘ Never more 
than the Muses, or less than the Graces,” and 
certainly a trio may make a most perfect dinner 
party. The Muses, however, give us an uneven 
number; but we are at liberty to dispense with the 
ninth, and a party of eight—three at each side of- 
the table—is quite tolerable, though not, to our 
thinking, so good as six. 

We have heard more than one hostess say: 
‘ I like to give a Jarge dinner party. The trouble 
is just the same for six as for twenty-four, and why 
should I have it all da capo three times, when I 
can manage it in one day ? ” Well, those hostesses 
think much more of their own pleasure than that 
of their guests; and what result can be expected ? 
Simply that which ensues: a dull evening, with a 
number of people furtively yawning and wishing for 
eleven'o’clock. General conversation is impossible 
when there are twenty-four persons at table, and 
each is virtually dining téte-d-téte with his neighbour, 
who very probably is not the person he would have 
chosen for a dinner-duet. 

A third and very great error is to give dinners 
so much beyond the usual daily course of things 
that the servants are driven out of their grooves, 
the mistress anxious and weary, and the host un- 
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comfortable with a vague sense of fraud on his own 
part and fear of discovery. It is nothing better 
than a fraud to give such a dinner. It is acting 
up to an income and a style of living that are not 
yours, and it is simply an injustice to your guests 
to invite them to a dinner so disproportioned to 
that of every day that failure threatens each dish . 
an injustice to your servants to give them a task 
they can perform only by extremely hard work; 
and it is no less an injustice to yourself. Witness 
your weary face and languid manner, when you 
ought to be fresh and ready to attend to and amuse 
your guests. 

These are the three principal errors that prevail 
with regard to dinner-giving, and it is not: difficult 
to avoid them. The lady who keeps a debit and 
credit account with the friends who ask her to 
dinner, may easily arrange, with a little care, that 
congenial people may meet at her ‘‘ return” din- 
ners. The hostess who, instead of making “one 
trouble of it,’’ now prefers to give four dinner 
parties, with six guests, to giving one with twenty- 
four, will soon find herself amply repaid by the 
popularity of her “ little dinners” and the pleasant 
evenings she herself will spend. With twenty-six 
guests, the task of entertaining is simply drudgery. 
The hostess has no time to get into conversation 
with any single guest. Her attention is, as it 
were, divided into twenty-four portions. 

Those who give dinners beyond their means or 

which is quite as bad—beyond the capacities cf 
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their house and servants, s).ould remember that 
a dinner to be enjoyable ned not be elaborate. 
A few simple dishes, well cooked and daintily 
served, will well replace the ambitious menu that 
cost so much effort and anxiety. 

But, dear madam, above all things, your simple 
dishes must be unaccompanied by excuses. Unless 
some unexpected and unavoidable catastrophe 
occur, never apologise to your guests for the 
character or condition of the viands you set before 
them. Consider your guests before yourself, and 
reflect that though it may be a relief to you to let 
them know that you are not unaware of these 
defects, whatever they may be, yet by apologising 
for them you place those you address in a very 
awkward position. 

We are every one of us unconsciously affected, 
more or less, according to our different tempera-. 
ments, by the style and arrangement of any room 
we enter. We do not always stop to inquire into 
the cause of a sudden sensation of pleasure or an 
equally sudden sense of depression, either of which 
may be caused by coming into a bright, pretty 
room, or a sombre, cheerless one. But whether 
we inquire into it or not the cause is still there, 
and the lesson to be learned from the fact is an 
important one to dinner-givers. In this brown 
and grey climate of ours we are too apt to make 
the insides of our houses rival the dinginess out- 
side, instead of contrasting with it. More espe- 


cially is this true of our dining-rooms, which we 
IO 
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hang with dark paper, and carpet and furnish in 
deep clarets or browns. The depth of our depres- 
sion in the dining-room may often be estimated by 
the feeling of relief we experience on emerging 
from its gloom and entering the light and pretty 
drawing-room. Our spirits rise like mercury on a 
hot day. It is a mistake to furnish the dining- 
room darkly. Has anybody ever heard a good 
reason for so doings The furniture should be 
more substantial than drawing-room furniture, but 
it need not be less cheerful. Theré is no reason 
why the paper should not be such as will light 
up well, throw up the pictures in good relief, and 
make pretty women and handsome men look their 
best against its background. I have lately. seen 
a dining-room papered with pink, of an old-Erglish 
pattern, with a dado in crimson ; and the effect, as 
compared with the old-fashioned dark papers, is 
something to be noted. Again, many people 
banish white lace curtains from their dining-room 
even in summer, and persist 1n keeping up those 
of heavy, dark material all the year round. And 
why? Because they cling to ancient traditions 
of dingy dining-rooms, which originated probably 
in the brain of. some ascetic or anchorite, who 
thought it was sinful to eat, and would not let the 
daylight see him at his meals. The room should 
be well lighted, the chairs comfortable, and the- 
temperature, according to a very great authority— 
Brillat Savarin—should be about sixty-eight de- 
grees. The latter is a very important point, for 
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hostesses are rather prone to have the temperature 
of the dining-room too low for comfort. They say, 
“The room gets very hot during dinner;” and 
though this is true, yet it is a great mistake to sit 
down shivering. Ladies in light dresses, and 
gentlemen in thin coats, perhaps after a long drive 
in the cold, see the drawing-room fire for ten 
minutes, and are then ushered into a chill dining- 
room. When the room gets hot, their faces and 
hands get hot too, but the feet remain cold; and 
this is not a comfortable state of things, besides 
being bad for the digestion, and consequently 
injurious to the health. 

Table decoration has a chapter devoted to it 
elsewhere; but it cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon that the ornaments—be they plants, épergnes, 
or fountains—should not be of such a height as to 
intervene between the faces of those who sit oppo- 
site each other. This is an error so apparent that 
it is astonishing that it has ever become so com- 
mon. It is, in fact, universal; and the diner-out 
has learned to dread the sight of a plant in a 
pot, which probably, according to the well-known 
contrariety of things, hides from him the very face 
that he would like best to look at. An occasional 
glimpse of the lady’s nose, chin, or ear, through. 
a leafy screen, however beautiful. in itself, is too - 
tantalising an occupation to be calculated to pro- 
mote digestion. 

A very wide dinner-table is a foe to general 
conversation; the guests are too far away from 
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each other. The lady at the host’s right hand 
and the man on the left of the hostess cannot 
exchange a word. The distance is too great, even 
if no intervening intrusive decoration do not imi- 
pose an additional obstacle. 

An oval table is the ideal table for a dinner 
party; there are no corners, so that every one at 
the table can see every one else without the 
slightest trouble. A round table is not. to be 
recommended, and indeed for personal comfort 
no shape is so convenient as the square. The 
round table recedes from the diner at either hand 
in rather an uncomfortable way, but though the 
oval table does so also in a modified manner, yet 
general convenience is to be preferred to that of 
the individual when the matter is so trifling. 

The waiting at dinner is an important point. 
Well-tra:ned servants are noiseless, prompt, and 
on tne watch to supply the wants of the guests 
almost before they become ‘aware of them them- 
selves. ' If the dinner be quite @ la Russe, a quick. 
and skilful carver is necessary, and as this is an 
accomplishment in which women very rarely 
excel, a butler will be found indispensable. Many 
persons prefer women to men as attendants at 
table, but this, of course, depends in great meas 
sure on the arrangements of the household. 

' Two attendants can quite easily wait upon a 
party of eight, but an invisible coadjutor will be 
necessary to bring the hot dishes to the door. 

The mode usually adopted at present is a kind 
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of compromise between the dinner a la Russe and 
our own former style of placing each dish upon 
the table, including vegetables. The following 
instructions may probably be found useful in 
families where this is the style adopted. 

We will suppose that one woman waits, and 
that there are soup, fish, joints, pudding, cheese, 
and dessert, for dinner. When dinner is an- 
nounced and all are seated, the waitress should 
stand at the head of the table, at the left-hand 
side, and remove the cover from the soup, hand- 
ing round a plate of soup to each person, begin- 
ning with the lady on the right. After that she 
must hand round the sherry. As each person 
finishes, the plate must be removed (with the 
spoon in it) and replaced by a clean one; the 
solled plates are put into the zinc-lined bucket, 
and the knives, forks, and spoons into a box 
similar to the bucket, with two compartments— 
one for knives, and the other for silver. The soup 
tureen must not be removed till all have finished. 
The fish, which should be brought to the door by 
the cook, as well as all other dishes, is then placed 
on the table. The waitress removes the cover 
and hands the plates round as the fish is put on 
them, taking in the left hand the sauce tureen to 
save time. After every-one is helped, she must 
take round the cruet and sauces, and hock, if used ; 
if not, sherry must be taken round again. She then 
proceeds to remove the plates. A waitress ought 
always to be on the look out to see who has 
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finished, as a soiled plate ought never to be left 
on the table longer than can be avoided. Now 
comes the joint. After removing the cover, each 
one is helped as before, the waitress taking either 
a tureen with gravy, or a dish of potatoes in the 
left hand. She proceeds to hand round the veget- 
ables (which are not placed on the table, but on 
the sideboard), till all have been helped, after 
which the wines must be taken round again; soiled 
plates must again be removed; and lastly the 
joint, before doing which, the waitress ought to 
bring her knife-box to the table, and carefully lift 
the carving-knife and fork and gravy-spoon off the 
dish, in case they should fall off in removing it. All 
noise or fuss is to be avoided, and everything done 
as quickly and quietly as possible. A waitress 
should keep a constant watch to see that no one 
is waiting for anything. The pudding is then 
placed on the table and served in the same way 
as the joint. The cheese follows. It is gene- 
rally put on the table, the person who is helping 
cutting some in small pieces on a plate, which the 
Waitress hands round with biscuits, butter, celery, 
etc. After this course, everything is taken off the 
table except the dessert and flowers, and the side- 
cloths and all crumbs carefully removed. A 
dessert-plate and glasses are then put before each 
person, and the wine before the gentleman at the 
head of the table. The waitress should hand 
round two or three of the dessert dishes. The 
things on the sideboard ought then to be cleared 
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away, and plate-bucket, knife-box, and everything 
of that kind taken out of the room. 

Laying the sideboard is almost as important as 
the table. It should have a clean white cloth 
spread on it, and everything neatly arranged, such 
as cfuet-stand, salver, plenty of knives, forks, and 
spoons, cheese-plates, dessert-plates, corkscrew, 
and everything that may be required during 
dinner. If beer, stout, or anything that is drunk 
out of a tumbler is handed round, the waitress 
should bring the salver in her left hand and stand 
at the person’s left, holding the salver for the 
tumbler to be placed on it, and then pouring out 
the stout. 

A waiter’s tray should be in the hall, outside 
the dining-room door, and all the dishes, when 
taken out of the room, should be placed on this, 
for the cook to carry them downstairs. If pet 
animals are in the house, a neglect of. this pre- 
caution will sometimes be attended by disagree- 
able results, as dogs and cats naturally imagine 
that whatever is placed within their reach is 
intended for their sole use, and, in the absence of 
the cook, they will immediately act upon the 
supposition. 

When two parlour-maids wait at table, each 
must be told off to her own side of the table. 
When the entrées are handed round, each of the 
attendants takes one, and having offered the dish 
to every person on her own side of the table, she 
exchanges the dish she holds for the other entrée 
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which her fellow-servant has in the mean time 
been offering to the guests on her side, and takes 
it to those who have refused the first. Thus every 
one is waited upon without confusion and without 
any necessity for the two attendants to pass each 
other. 

Dinner served à la Russe is scarcely feasible in 
a household where the servants are not numerous 
and thoroughly well trained. When everything 
but dessert 1s dispensed from the sideboard, the 
attendants need to be even more active and prompt 
than when the dishes are carved at table: there 
is also rather more danger of their getting in the 
way of each other. On the other hand, the diner 
a la Russe affords immense advantages to the easy 
flow of conversation. ‘The host is unencumbered 
by the necessity of carving. If he be unskilful, 
this is no slight immunity, especially as he must 
be aware that bad carving is one form of bad 
manners. If a diner a la Russe be impracticable, 
and the host deficient in the accomplishment of 
carving, he should take lessons from a competent 
instructor, or ever he venture on giving a dinner 
party. Otherwise he makes his wife as nervous 
as he is himself, and his conscjousness of this 
increases his difficulties. 

As for the hostess, let her have no dish placed 
before her, the contents of which she is unable or 
unwilling to carve or dispense herself. It is most 
unfair to her neighbour to ask him to carve with 
the dish placed before him most inconveniently— 
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turned -towards him, itis true, butin an impromptu 
manner, and surrounded with all kinds of impedi- 
menta in the shape of spoons, glasses, cruets, etc. 
No guest should ever be asked to carve anything 
more difficult than a ham. If entrées are placed 
on the table instead of being handed round, the 
guest opposite whom they are placed may easily 
dispense them by means of a spoon and fork; but 
the accomplishment of carving is now rapidly. 
becoming so unnecessary, that it is unfair to- pre- 
suppose proficiency in it on the part of one’s 
guests. What more pitiable object can be imagined 
than a near-sighted individual struggling in the 
dissection of a pair of fowls of whose anatomy he 
is as ignorant as he is of that of a pterodactyl ? 

Very large chairs are not comfortable to diners. 
Ladies find it impossible to move them, and it is 
inconvenient to dine with two or three unnecessary 
inches between one’s self and the table. Artistic 
furniture is no doubt charming, but the coup d'œil 
of a dinner table at which the guests are all 
seated on high-backed, old-fashioned chairs of 
carved oak, 1s suggestive neither of comfort nor of 
enjoyment. We have dined at such a table, and 
though a background of dark oak is’ most 
becoming to pretty women, the effect was gloomy, 
and the occupants of the splendid old chairs looked 
unnaturally stiff. A picture of a ‘‘ Family at Dinner 
in the Olden Time,” exhibited recently at the Royal 
Academy, will recur to the minds of some of our 
readers, and these will have no hesitation in agree- 
ing with our view of the subject. 
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A little revolution has taken place in the matter 
of wine of late years. Gentlemen of the old school 
still maintain that ‘‘ a glass of port’’—by which they 
mean a bottle at least—is the only proper thing to 
drink after dinner; but the present generation has 
developed, and is continuing to develop, ‘a taste for 
claret. So much is this so that port is not always 
put on the dessert table now. 

The order of the wines used at dinner is as 
follows: Sherry is served with the-soup and fish, the 
servants carrying the decanter round, and asking 
each person if he or she wishes for it before he 
pours the wine into his glass, which he must not 
quite fill. With the entrées hock may be sent round 
in a similar way. With the substantial dishes the 
champagne goes the round of the table, but in the 
bottle, of course. The waiter holds aclean napkin 
round the neck of the bottle. In hot weather, ice 
is handed round in a glass dish, with ice tongs. 
At dessert, port, sherry, claret, and Madeira 
are placed on the table. The host passes them 
on, filling the glass of the lady on his right, if she 
wishes it, and the decanters make the tour of the 
table, returning to the host, with whom they re- 
main till the ladies have left the room. 

If the host and hostess be well bred, and the 
servants well trained, dinner will be what it ought 
to be—an unobtrusive but agreeable accompani- 
ment to the conversation of a party of persons 
met together to enjoy each other’s society. Too 
_often-the conversation degenerates into an accom- 
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paniment of the dinner, but this can only happen 
where the guests are ill assorted, or where they 
meet simply to enjoy the animal pleasures of 
eating and drinking. ‘This latter might appear to 
be an impossibility among cultivated persons in 
what we call our advanced stage of civilisation, 
but there are still among us very many in whom 
the intellectual fails to preponderate over the 
physical; and to these the pleasures of the table 

| quite eclipse and outshine those of the ‘“‘ feast of 
reason and the flow of soul,” to which the former 
should be subordinate. 
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Let me introduce the topic by mentioning that in Lon- 
don it 1s not the custom to put the knife in the mouth—for 
fear of accidents ; and that while the fork is reserved for that 
use, it is not put further in than is necessary. It is scarcely 
worth mentioning, only it is as well to do as other people do. 
Also, the spoon is not generally used overhand, but under. 
" This has two advantages. You get at your mouth better 
(which after all is the object), and you save a good deal of 
the attitude of opening oysters on the part of thevight elbow. 
And excuse my mentioning that society as a body does not 
expect one to be so strictly conscientious in emptying one’s 
glass as to turn it bottom upwards with the rim on one’s nose. 
—DIcKkENsS: “ Great Expectations.” 


THE first and great duty of diners is punctuality. 
The man or woman who is wilfully and voluntarily 
late at a dinner party must be simply conscience- 
less. There are persons who pride themselves on 
making a practice of being the last to arrive on 
such occasions, but why they should covet this 
distinction it is not easy to imagine. They cause 
great annoyance to their host and hostess, who 
are perfectly aware that a carefully cooked dinner 
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deteriorates with every moment that passes after 
the hour at which it was intended to be served. 
Their delay distresses the cook, who sees all her 
care and trouble lost by their late arrival; and 
they cause the other guests to spend an uncomfort- 
able quart d'heure while waiting for them in the 
drawing-room. Why should they wilfully cause 
so much annoyance? Simply from an ill-bred 
desire of being conspicuous; of entering the room 
when all are there to see; and of making others 
wait, however unwillingly, upon their convenience. 
These are ignoble motives, and one is unwilling to 
credit one’s fellow-creatures with them, but it is 
useless to ignore disagreeable facts. 

While it is totally incompatible with good man- 
ners to be late, the guest should not arrive until a 
few moments before the time named in the invita- 
tion. Ata.dinner given in honour of some dis- 
tinguished foreigners in London not long ago, the 
principal guests arrived an hour before they were 
expected. The lady of the house was having a 
cup of tea and resting after her drive before dress- 
ing—an operation she was obliged to get through 
in five minutes. Think of the weary. hour she 
spent before her other guests began to arrive! 

It is necessary carefully to calculate the distance 
to be traversed, and, allowing a few minutes for 
small delays, to start in good time. The subject 
of precedence is fully treated in another chapter, 
so that we need not enter upon it here, except to 
remark that if any lady (gentlemen are not so 
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tenacious upon such points) should find herself 
preceded by one who cannot claim such preced- 
ence, she will pass the mistake over without re- 
mark, and with good-humour. As a general rule it 
will be found that the more assured is a lady's title 
to precedence the less likely is she to insist upon 
or claim it. Itis those who are not sure of their 
ground who most aggressively assert. themselves. 

Each guest should contribute to the conversa- 
tion and aid it as much as possible. It should be 
the aim of all to make it general, and though those 
who go down together: may fall back upon each 
other occasionally and exchange some sentences, 
yet, as far as may be, the conversation should not 
be permitted to break up into individual streams. 
This is of course easier at a small party than at a 
large; but this has been touched upon in the 
previous chapter. 

Cards placed on the plates of the guests, bear- 
ing their names and indicating where they are to 
sit, are very objectionable. It cannot be pleasant 
for a hostess to see her guests wandering about the 
room in pairs, trying to find out what chairs they 
are intended to occupy. The master of the house 
enters the dining-room first with the lady of the 
highest rank, and he should direct his guests to 
their seats as they enter the room. ‘This involves 
the slight trouble of learning from his wife the ar- 
rangements she has made for placing her guests, but 
the effort should certainly be made in their interests, 

Behaviour at the dinner table is an excellent 
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test of good breeding. Nor is a glaring solecism 
necessary to point out the man or woman unac- 
customed to dine in good society. ,,, uneasy, 
restless manner, loud voice, or watchful eyes, be- 
tray their owner immediately. He is ill at ease 
and out of his element, and not all his efforts can 
conceal that he is so. He 1s afraid of making a 
mistake of some kind, and watches others to see 
what they do. He is evidently not sure whether 
he ought to say “‘ Thank you” or not to the ser- 
vant who brings him what he wants. For the 
benefit of those in a like predicament we may give 
a few general rules. | 

Eat slowly. Attend to the lady next you in those 
small matters with which the servants have nothing 
todo. See that she has salt; and if she wants bread, 
ask a servant to get her some. Do not ask her a 
series of questions; questions are never very 
civil, but at dinner they are unpardonable if they 
necessitate long replies: Lét your neighbour have 
time to eat her dinner. Take your soup noiselessly, 
and do not be too slow, for as the soup tureen is 
never removed till the last guest has finished, 
every one may be waiting for you. If you take 
sherry, be advised and refuse hock, but never 
drink an entire glassful of any wine-at once. Never 
use a knife with anything that can be eaten 
equally well with a fork. Certainly, thank the 
servant. A well-bred man does so unconsciously; 
it is his. natural impulse to acknowledge the 
smallest service rendered. 
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Women learn more quickly and easily than men 
the miınutiæ of manners. They are more observ- 
vant of trifles, and are quick to note anything that 
is- new to them, and to discern its raison d'être. 
Also, they are more alive to the fact that there are 
some few things to be learned before they shall 
be able to pass muster in social circles that they 
know to be composed of individuals above their 
own grade. There is little that can be taught, 
therefore, or, to speak more correctly, one half hour 
passed in society will teach the novice as much as 
half a dozen volumes like this. A few words of 
advice may not, however, be amiss. 

On entering the drawing-room the guest goes up 
to the hostess and receives her greeting before 
addressing any one else in the room. It is not 
customary to go to a dinner party with more 
wraps or coverings than may conveniently be left 
in the hall, so that each guest passes almost direct 
from her conveyance to the drawing-room. 

The few moments that elapse before dinner is 
announced must be filled in with conversation of 
a necessarily trivial kind, but, trivial as they may 
be, the remarks must be forthcoming. To sit in 
silence is to add to the burden of care that nearly 
always weighs more or less on the mind of a 
hostess until the moment that her tale of guests is 
complete, andthe dinner is announced. Nor must 
the journey from the drawing-room to the dining. 
room be made in chill silence. Be your partner 


friend or stranger, you must find something to 
say to him. 
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In nothing is the ease imparted by the habit of 
living in good-society more apparent than in this 
very *‘small-talk,” which is to true conversation 
as a game at ‘f Beggar my neighbour ” is to chess. 
To be good-humoured without being familiar, 
playful yet not loud, and to suit what you say to 
the person to whom it is addressed, does not come 
quite naturally to the parvenu. To be perfectly 
easy with another requires that one shall first be 
perfectly at ease oneself, and this can scarcely be 
the case with those who are feeling their way, as 
it were, for the first time in society to which they 
have been transplanted; who are painfully adjust- 
ing themselves to their new position in a garden 
in which they have not grown. 

But sometimes perfectly well-bred persons feel 
a difficulty in providing the kind of talk that is 
necessary for bridging over odd moments in society. 
In “The Caxtons’” Lord Lytton shows us the 
tivo noble-hearted brothers, Austin and Roland, 
in some such plight. They listen in wonder to the 
talk about nothing that goes on around them. 
“So the company fished for minnows,” said Austin 
afterwards: “and not a word could we say about 
our pearl-fisheries and coral-banks.” Frequently, 
those who have a gift of small-talk get.on a thou- 
sand times better in society than those who, lack- 
ing it, have better hearts and clearer heads. The 
accomplishment may, however, be cultivated; and 
though it may seem not a particularly valuable 
one, it is worth the trouble of cultivating, for it is 

II 
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to the manner what good boots and gloves are to 
the toilet—very important. 

A loud voice is never pleasant in man or woman, 
but at a dinner party it 1s particularly disagreeable. 
It raises the tone of every voice in the room, and 
this may be observed to be a fact, though it is the 
natural impulse of the low-voiced to speak even 
more quietly than usual when a louder voice than 
ordinary attacks the ear. Still, one must be 
heard; and if a loud voice þe a rudeness—and 
there is no doubt that it is—an indistinct mutter 
is almost as objectionable. 

The voice is, in fact, one of the crucial tests of 
good breeding. One feels that one’s opinion of a 
stranger cannot be satisfactorily formed till the 
voice is heard. The glance tells much, but the 
voice tells more. Nor is it the accent or the 
pronunciation alone that guide to a conclusion. 
These may be correct enough, and yet we say to 
our own minds, ‘‘ This man is not a gentleman ;” 
“This woman is not a lady.” It is something in 
the tone of the voice, and something even in the 
quality, but as impossible to define in print as the 
difference between the song of the nightingale and 
the soft evening note of the thrush. 

But we have said enough to show the ipot 
ance of a low voice, and, as far as may be, a well- 
trained one. Our advice to a new aspirant to 
social honours would include a course of lessons 
from an elocutionist ; not because of pronunciation 
and accent alone—though they are much—but for 
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the reason that the learning of these necéssarily 
involves a degree of training for the voice that 
cannot fail to act upon it beneficially. 

To tax unduly the conversational powers of the 
gentleman who has brought you down to dinner 
proves, fair lady, a want of consideration on your 
part that may tell unfavourably on the opinion 
formed of you by your probably hungry neighbour. 
Enough should be said to keep the conversational 
ball gently rolling, and in this case the lady may 
fairly take the lion’s share of the talking, but ina 
quiet, gentle way. 

“* Well, is Miss Blank as pretty as she is said to 
be?” we asked a friend the day after a dinner 
party. ‘‘ Yes, she’s a handsome girl enough, but 
I was glad I had not to take her down to dinner 
I heard her asking poor Asterisk as many questions 
as the catechism. She hardly let the poor fellow 
take his soup. If girls can’t eat, themselves, they 
might let others have a chance.” 

Men have, of course, better appetites than 
women, and, besides, they appreciate good things 
more; and naturally questions beginning with, 
“ Oh, do tell me all about,” etc., and ‘‘ Why is it 
that the Browns are not friends with the Smiths?” 
excite their disapprobation, since they involve long 
replies. 

After the servants have left the dining-room, 
each lady should be on the watch for the hostess’ 
signal to rise from the table. We have seen a 
hostess vainly try for several minutes to catch the 
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eye of the lady at her husband's right hand, who 
should have been watching for the signal. 

The ladies leave the room in the same order as 
that in which they entered it. In the drawing- 
room each should assist in keeping up the convers 
ation. There is, of course, the inevitable music 
after the gentlemen and coffee appear, and a kindly 
hostess will not press any one to play or to. sing 
whom she perceives to be unwilling to do so. Nor, 
if she sees a pleasant conversation going on, will 
she interrupt it to ask one of the party to sing. 
Again, if one of her guests have a particularly fine 
voice, or a very brilliant style of playing, she 
should be careful not to ask her to sing or to play 
too often, and this for another reason than the 
exertion involved. The guest should not have 
occasion to say to herself, ‘‘ They only ask me on 
account of my playing,” or “my singing;” and, 
much as we like our talents to be appreciated, we 
all prefer to be liked for the individuality that lies 
behind them; m other words—for ourselves. 

In conclisi»n, a few lines about dress may not 
be out of place. Gentlemen have no trouble in 
this regard, since the fashion of dress suits seems 
to be for the present as fixed and unalterable as 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, which have 
served us for a simile so long. 

Dinner dresses are very seldom made quite low. 
They are square or heart-shaped, and are some. 
times cut down in a point at’the back as well as 
in front, but this is not a style to be commended. 
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The slezves are usually tight to the elbow, and 
trimmed with lace and frillings of some transparent 
material. The gloves are kept on the hands till 
the wearer is seated at the table. Lace mittens, 
white or black, need not be removed, and are now 
frequently preferred to gloves for these occasions. 
Dresses made high to the throat are frequently 
worn at dinner, but the material is of course rich 
and fine, and the lace worn with it of good work- 
manship. As dinner parties are the principal 
form that entertaining takes in England; 7. due 
regard to the requirements of the toilet is neces- 
sary, and-is exacted from both hostess and guests 
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SIZE OF CARDS; NUMCDER OF CARDS TO LEAVE; WORDING OF 
CARDS ; AFTER A PARTY ; CARDS BY POST; VISITING BOOKS ; CARD- 
CASES. | 
AMONG the many important branches of etiquette 
which it is indispensable to understand distinctly 
is that of making calls and of leaving cards, and it 
seems to be one on which considerable uncertainty 
prevails. We shall therefore endeavour to render 
the matter as clear as we can; but there may 
always of course be some individual circumstances 
to which our directions, however minute, may 
possibly not apply. 

To begin with the cards themselves. There is 
a usual size for ladies’ cards which all stationers 
know, and it is affected and in bad taste to have 
them of any other size: the same may be said of 
gentlemen’s cards, which are smaller than those 
used by ladies. ‘They may be either thick or thin, 
according to taste, but the fashion of enamelled 
cards is quite out of date. The printing should be 
neat and plain, without either flourishes or mediaeval 
letters. The lady’s name may either be printed 
alone on her card, or, as is now most frequently 
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the case, her husband’s may accompany it; as 
“ Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Smith,” ‘Sir John and 
Lady Brown.” Whenthereare grown-up daughters, 
their names are printed on their mother’s card: it 
is not usual for young ladies to have cards of their 
own. When more than one daughter's name bas 
to be put on the card, it may be done either by 
putting ‘‘ lhe Misses Smith,” or the names may 
be placed one below the other, thus: ‘“ Miss Brown, 
Miss Angelina Brown, Miss Rosamond Brown.” 
When there is no mother, and the young ladies 
are grown up, their father’s name should precede 
theirs on the card. To omit the ‘“‘ Miss,” and put 
on the cards simply ‘‘ Emily Smith,” “ Caroline 
Jones,” is absolutely unheard of in good society. 
A similar practice is also incorrect for gentlemen, 


though we have occasionally seen the cards of: ° 


boys who knew no better so printed. 

Cards may be left in two ways. Either a lady 
calls on another, and asks if she is at home, and if 
she is not, leaves cards to denote that she hascalled; 
or, not being so intimate, she merely leaves 
cards without inquiring whether the lady is at home 
or not. In either case the number of cards left is 
the same. If the lady called on have a husband, 
but no daughters introduced, the lady calling leaves 
one of her own cards for the lady of the house, and 
two of her husband’s—one for the lady and the 
other for the gentleman—unless her own name and 
her husband’s are, as we have mentioned, on one 
card, in which case she only leaves one of his 
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separate cards for the master of the house. If, 
however, there are grown-up daughters, another of 
the /ady’s cards should be left for them. Some 
persons, instead of leaving this second card, turn 
down either a corner or a side of the card, but the 
second card is the better method, more especially 
as the turning down of the side or the corner has 
another signification, namely, to show that the 
caller has left the card in person—not sent it by 
a servant. Ifthe lady.called upon has no husband, 
but lives alone, only one card of the lady’s and one 
of the gentleman’s is left, or one of the joint cards. 

If a lady calling finds the lady called upon at 
home, she should not give her card to the servant, 
but merely give her name, and allow the domestic 
to announce her. We emphasise this, as constant 
= blunders are made on the subject, aad nothing 
- shows more plainly an utter ignorance of etiquette. 
The only time when it is permissible to send up a 
card is when calling on a stranger on business, such 
as asking the character of a servant: it has then 
some convenience, as it enables the lady to see the 
inquirer alone, and to dispose of the requisite 
business at once. Some ladies persist in giving 
their card to the servant even when they are 
admitted, but a well-trained domestic always lays 
them on one side, and merely announces the 
name. 

When a lady has paid her visit, she should, on 
leaving, leave two of her husband’s cards, if the 
lady on whom she has Called is married—one if she 
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isnot. If the gentleman accompany his wife to 
pay a visit, and find the lady of the house at home, 
he should leave his card for the master; but this 
is of course unnecessary if the master be also 
visible, 

The cards should always bear the full and cere- 
monious title: thus, the Countess of Hawthorn, 
though called Lady Hawthorn in conversation, has 
“ Countess of Hawthorn” printed on her card; a 
clergyman, though spoken to and of as Mr. Surplice, 
has ‘‘ Rev. Alban Surplice ” on his card; a general 
officer who is knight: of an order has ‘f Lieutenant- 
General Sir James Swordknot,” the lieutenant- 
general being on a line above the ‘‘ Sir James.” 

It is, however, most incorrect to put, as we once 
saw done, ‘‘ Hon. Mrs. A.” on a card: ‘“ Mrs. A.” 
is the proper mode. Also it 1s wrong for a baronet 
to put “ Bart.” after his. name, although a letter 
would of course be so addressed to him; for a 
knight to put “ K.C.B.,” “ K.C.S.I.,” or any such 
letters, although they too would be in their proper 
place onan envelope; or for a member of parliament 
to put “M.P.” 

Also ladies should remember that they cannot 
avail themselves of any of their husband's titles 
unless they proceed, not from an office, but from a 
dignity, such as a peerage, courtesy title, baronetcy, 
or knighthood, and that therefore it is a solecism 
in etiquette to put on their cards, “ Mrs. General 
A.,” “ Mrs. Admiral B.,” ‘‘ Mrs. Colonel C.” The 
general's, admiral’s, and colonel’s wives are simply 
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Mrs. A., Mrs. B., and Mrs. C., and are entitled to 
neither prefix nor precedence, although the latter 
is occasionally accorded them by courtesy. 

Cards must always be left after a party having 
taken place at a house when the lady has been 
invited. If the entertainment has been a dinner, 
and she is not very intimate with the hostess, cards 
should be left the next day—merely left, without 
inquiring if the lady is at home; if she is intimate, 
a call within ten days will suffice. After a ball, 
concert, reception, or afternoon reception, cards 
should be left, either the ensuing day, or certainly 
within the week; and this applies whether the 
invitation has been accepted or not. Of course 
in country neighbourhoods such regularity of 
etiquette is impossible and is not expected, but a 
visit should be paid within a reasonable time after 
any entertainment. 

One rule must always be kept in mind, that 
under no circumstances whatsoever can visiting cards 
be sent by post; they must either be left, sent by 
a servant, or let alone. 

When a lady wishes to call and inquire: for 
another who is ill, she leaves cards as usual (her 
own and her husband’s), writing ‘‘ To inquire ” on 
her own card. If, however, the inquiry be on the 
birth of a baby, the husband’s cards are not left. 
When the lady recovers she generally has cards 
printed: “f Mrs. A. returns thanks for’’—here 
follows a blank, where the inquirer’s name is 
written — ‘‘kind inquiries.” The same form of 
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card is used to-return thanks for cards of condolence 
left on the occurrence of a death ina.family, and 
cards should not be sent out until the invalid or 
the mourner desires to intimate that she is willing 
to receive her friends when they call, which those 
well acquainted will generally do at their earliest 
convenience after receiving one of the “return 
thanks” cards, which are always sent by post. 

First visits, that 1s to say, visits commencing 
an acquaintance, are always paid by the person 
of highest rank or social consideration, and it is a 
solecism in etiquette for the lower to make the 
first move, the exception to this being in the 
country, where old residents call first on a new 
comer. A first visit, in London especially, is usually 
accomplished by merely leaving cards, and when 
such is the case 1t should be returned in similar 
fashion the ensuing day. If, however, a cali is 
really made, that is, if the lady comes in, two 
days may be allowed to elapse before returning it. 
In ordinary visiting a call should be returned 
within about three weeks, cards within a fortnight. 
One call in a season, or oné in the before-Easter, 
and the other in the after-Easter season, is the 
average for acquaintances. Of course friends see 
each other according to circumstances and their 
mutual wishes. 

In the country, where distances are greater, 
visits cannot of course be so promptly returned, 
but care should always be taken to return a first 
One as soon as 1s possible, 
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Great care is necesSiry-in not néglecting to 
return cards and visits, as such neglect is apt to 
offend those who are forgotten. Any one who has 
a moderately large visiting acquaintance will find 
it quite necessary to its proper management to 
have two visiting books, alphabetically arranged. 
In the one should be written the names of those 
visited, their town and country addresses; thus: 

<“ Adams, Mr. and Hon. Mrs., 90, Belgrave 
Square; Oak Hall, Banchester.” 

“ Allen, Sir J. and Lady, 500, Grosvenor Gardens; 
Elm Park, Exeter.” 

Those friends who only take town houses for 
the season should not have their town addresses 
written in ink, but in pencil, as the regular visiting 
book lasts for many years, and the changing 
addresses can be rubbed out and renewed year by 
year. 

The other book is a sort of rough copy, and 
addresses are seldom written in it. The names are 
written down the left-hand side of the page, and 
the rest of the page divided into two columns, in 
which the lady marks the dates of the cards she 
leaves, or that are left upon her. This should be 
done every afternoon on coming in, and directions 
should also be given tothe servant to separate those 
cards which were left without inquiry, from those 
which were left by persons who inquired if the lady 
was at home, so that on returning the visit she 
may know whether to call or merely to leave a 
card. In large establishments the hall - porter 
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keeps the book, writing down every card as it is 
left under the proper date; but in ordinary house- 
holds the two books to which we have referred will 
prove quite sufficient, and a glance down the 
columns of the dated copy will at once showa 
lady what calls or cards she owes. The habit of 
keeping the books carefully is easily acquired, takes 
little time, and has the advantage of dispensing 
with the necessity of keeping the cards left: no 
slight advantage when, as is frequently the case, 
a lady has many hundreds of names on hervisiting 
list. Care should be taken to enter the name of 
each new acquaintance in its correct alphabetical 
position as soon as cards have been exchanged, 
and also at once to cross out the name of any 
deceased acquaintance, so as to avoid confusion 
and keep the list always correct. The more 
immediately these small details are attended to 
the less trouble they are, and the more correct and 
useful is the list. 

It is incorrect to use on a card such terms as 
senior or junior: as ‘‘ Mr. Jones, sen.,” or ‘‘ Mrs. 
Smith, jun.” To distinguish between members 
of the family the Christian name must be used, or 
if two members unfortunately have the same, they 
probably have a second, which may be used as a 
distinction: as ‘‘ Mr. Henry Smith,” ‘“ Mr. Henry 
Alfred Smith;” or if both have only the same 
name, one may be “ Mr. Henry” and the other 
“Mr. H. Smith.” 

Young men have cards of their own when about 
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eighteen or nineteen. It is well to impress upon 
them early the necessity of leaving cards on those 
who are so kind asto invite them—first as a matter 
. of positive civility, and also because, if they do not 
do so, they will lose many pleasant invitations. 

The old-fashioned ladies’ card-cases containing 
but three or four cards are of no use to any one 
possessing a large acquaintance. Many ladies 
take packets of cards out loose in a basket when 
driving; others have a large leather case capable 
of holding about fifty of their own cards, and a 
hundred of their husbands’; while’ some have a 
convenient case containing room for cards, any 
notes that may require to be left, and a slate for 
writing down what is wanted during the drive. 
This saves an immense amount of time, as then 
written-down visits can be arranged so asto obviate 
the necessity of going over the same ground twice, 
and it also prevents the danger of forgetting what 
s wished to be done. 
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PRESENTATION AT COURT. 


ETIQUETTE OF PRESENTATIONS; BRIDES; PRESENTATION CARDS; 
LEVEES ; THE CEREMONY; COURT DRESS ; STATE LIVERIES; SER- 
VANTS BOUQUETS. 

A FEW words respecting the etiquette of this im- 
portant ceremony may not be unwelcome. Many 
persons decline to be presented on the grounds 
either that they do not live in London, or else that 
they are not in such a position as ever likely to 
be invited to court festivities. They are, however, 
sometimes both surprised and disappointed to find 
when they go abroad that non-presentation at their 
own court prevents their receiving invitations to 
any other. 

A young lady is presented on her first coming 
out, and in the fashionable world does not attend 
any balls or large parties until this ceremony has. 
been gone through. She is presented by her 
mother, or, if she should not have one, by some 
near relative. A bride is presented on her mar- 
riage, and the ceremony should if possible be 
performed by some near relative of her husband’s: 
it is etiquette that hts family rather than her own 
should present the bride. If, however, no one of 
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his relations is for any reason available, one of 
her’ own relations will do. These remarks apply 
to other married ladies who are presented—though 
the matter is not so important in their case as 
in that of a bride, whose presentation is a sort of 
official recognition by her husband’s family—any 
relative or friend who may happen to be going can 
present them. It is now an imperative rule that 
a lady must attend the same drawing-room as the 
Jady whom she presents, though it is by no means 
necessary that they should go together; indeed, 
as a matter of fact, they very often do not even see 
each other in the crowd. 

When a lady wishes to be presented, her first 
course 1s to find a friend who is going and who 
‘will consent to present her. The next step is to 
procure a large blank card, and to write legibly 
upon it her own name and that of the lady who 
presents her, thus: ‘“‘ Mrs. Percy, presented by 
Lady White,” or, ‘‘Mrs. Charles Grey, on her 
marriage, by her mother-in-law, Mrs. Grey;” 
‘“ Miss Alice Blank, by her mother, Mrs. Blank ;” 
“by her sister, Mrs. Howard ;” or, “by her aunt, 
Lady Stair,” as the case.-may be. This card must 
be left in the Lord Chamberlain's office in St. 
James’s Palace a few days (two clear days is the 
shortest time admissible) before the drawing-room, 
and must be accompanied by a note from the lady 
who is to present her, stating her intention of 
being present at that particular drawing-room, and 
of presenting the lady named. The names are 
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submitted for her Majesty’s approval, and on send- 
ing to the office-two days later the lady can obtain 
two “ presentation”? or pink cards, on which she 
must write legibly exactly the same words as those 
on the former card. These cards she must take 
with her to the palace, one being left with the 
page-in-waiting at the top of the grand staircase ; 
the other is taken by an official at the door of the 
presence-chamber, and passed to the Lord Cham- 
berlain, who reads the name to her Majesty. A 
lady who has been presented before, and who is 
not about to present any one else, does not com- 
municate her intention of attending the drawing- 
room to the Chamberlain’s office. She merely 
goes to court, taking with her two large cards. with 
her name legibly written on them. There is a 
table in the corridor where both plain and present- 
ation cards can be obtained and written; but it is 
always better to take them instead of leaving them 
to the last. 

The formalities attending a gentleman’s pre- 
sentation at a levée are precisely similar to those 
requisite for that of a lady at a drawing-room. 
People are presented again on any change of office 
—an officer, for instance, as he obtains each suc- 
cessive step in rank; but one presentation suffices 
for his wife, as she remains Mrs. Jones, whether 
he be captain, colonel, or major-general. If, how- 
ever, Mr. Jones assumes the name of Brown, or 
adds it to his own and becomes Mr. Brown-Jones, 


both he and his wife must be again presented. 
IZ 
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So when a peer succeeds his father he is re-pre- 
sented ‘fon accession to the title,” and his wife 
and daughters are likewise again presented. 

The first persons who pass before her Majesty 
at a drawing-room are the corps diplomatique and 
those persons (members of the government, royal 
households, etc., with their wives and daughters) 
who have the privilege of the entrée; and after 
they have passed, the general company are ad- 
mitted. The doors of the palace are opened at 
two o'clock, and the Queen enters the throne-room 
at three. As the ladies arrive they fill the various 
rooms, which are provided with chairs placed in 
rows; and there are barriers at each doorway, 
which are closed in succession as each room is 
filled, and guarded: by two of the gentlemen-at- 
arms. As each room is emptied by its occupants 
passing before the Queen, ‘and defiling into the 
corridor, the barrier is opened, and those in the 
next room are admitted. At the door of the 
„picture - gallery the train is removed from its 
wearer's arm by: the attendants in waiting, and 
the lady passes across the gallery with her train 
flowing at full length to the door of the throne- 
room, where her card 1s taken by an official and 
handed to the Lord Chamberlain, who announces 
the name to the Queen. 

If the lady is to be presented she must have 
her right hand ungloved, and as she bends before 
the Queen she extends her hand palm downwards ; 
the Queen places her hand upon it, the lady. 
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touches the royal hand with her lips, and the 
presentation is over; the lady passes on, curtsey- 
_ing to those members of the royal family present: 
When she has done so an official replaces her train 
on her arm, and she leaves the throne-room. The 
Princess of Wales stands next to the Queen, and 
then come the princesses in due order: Princess 
Christian, Princess Louise, Princess Beatrice, the 
_. Duchess of Edinburgh, the Duchess of Teck, and 
then the Prince of Wales and the other Princes in 
due succession. It is very seldom, however, that 
all the members of the royal family are present, 
but a curtsey must be made to each member who 
iss When her Majesty is fatigued and retires, the 
rest of the company are received by the Princess 
of Wales, and the ceremony of hand-kissing: is. 
omitted; as is alse the case with gentlemen when 
a levée is held by the Prince of Wales on behalf 
of the Queen. Her Majesty salutes peeresses and 
daughters of peers on the cheek at the time of 
their presentation, in lieu of their kissing her 
hand. . 
The question of dress is an important matter at 
a drawing-room. Only full dress (low bodice and 
short sleeves) is admissible, and those ladies who 
from ill-health are compelled to wear high dresses 
are required each year to obtain a certificate of 
necessity from their medical man, which must be 
forwarded to the Lord Chamberlain’s office, when 
a permissive authorisation will be given. A court 
train is also de vigueur, and should be from three 
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to four yards long, according to the height of the 
wearer. Except at the moment of passing the 
Queen, it is carried over the arm, carefully folded, 
the end hanging outwards. The other imperative 
portions of a court costume are the plume and 
lappets. There has been a great inclination lat- 
terly to wear coloured feathers ; but these, though 
pretty and becoming, are not strictly court dress, 
and are regarded unfavourably in high quarters. 
The white plume is correct, and may be arranged 
according to taste: it 1s generally arranged on the 
left side, and the lappets on the right. Those 
ladies who -possess lappets will find them much 
more graceful and becoming than a tulle veil, 
though the latter is quite correct; and may be 
worn if preferred. The hair may be arranged 
according to taste, and flowers, ribbons, or jewels 
worn in ‘it or not, as liked. The bouquet is not 
incorrect, but is by no means necessary and very 
much in the way, as the handkerchief, fan, cards, 
and right-hand glove, if a presentation, fill the 
hands sufficiently. 

Gentlemen do not attend drawing-rooms unless 
they wish to attend the ladies of their family, and 
even then they rarely pass the Queen (though they 
may do so, and are even occasionally presented), 
turning: off from the last waiting-room into the 
picture-gallery, and there awaiting the ladies. 
They are really, however, of no assistance, as the 
carriages are not called, but come up in rotation, 
and the names as they come up are called out by 
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the royal servants. There are generally three 
drawing-rooms every season—one before and two 
after Easter, and her Majesty also holds a 
“court,” generally before the first drawing-room ; 
but to this court no one can go who does not 
receive a royal command to do so, and that is 
reserved principally for diplomatic and official per- 
sonages. Formerly a “birthday drawing-room ” 
was held each season, at which no presentations 
could take place, and to which no one could go in 
mourning; but since the death of the Prince 
Consort this has been abandoned. Ladies are not 
expected to attend more than one drawing-room in 
the season, as the numbers naturally increase evefy 
year. 

Those persons who have very handsome car- 
riages and what are termed “state liveries” 
always use them on these occasions, and in such 
a case it is very usual to provide coachmen and 
footmen with large bouquets to be worn in the 
bosom ; but with an ordinary equipage this is quite 
unnecessary, and with a shabby one absolutely 
ridiculous. 
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MODES OF ADDRESSING LETTERS. 


LETTERS TO THE QUEEN; TO THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF 
WALES; To RELATIVES OF THE QUEEN ; TO DuKES, DUCHESSEs, 
MARQUISES, EARLS, COUNTESSES, ETC., ETC. ; TO JUDGES ; MEMBERS 
OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL ; CLERGYMEN, ETC. 


Ir forms no insignificant part of the knowledge 
requisite for one’s conduct in good society, to be 
perfectly informed as to the correct mode of 
addressing, beginning, and ending letters to per- 
sons In various ranks of life. To a hostess, who 
is constantly sending out invitations, such know- 
ledge is absolutely necessary, and we therefore 
append the ordinary rules for guidance in such 
matters. 

Letters for her Majesty the Queen are sent 
under cover, either to the Prime Minister, or to 
whomsoever has charge for the time being of her 
Majesty’s private correspondence. The enclosure 
is directed, ‘‘ To her Majesty the Queen.” Official . 
communications are ordinarily addressed, “‘ To the 
~ Queen’s most excellent Majesty.” Letters to the 
Queen should be commenced, ‘“ Madam,” or ‘‘ Most 
gracious Sovereign,’ or ‘‘ May it please your 
Majesty,” according to the nature of the com- 
munication ; and should be concluded, “ I have the 
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honour ‘to remain, with the profoundest respect, 
madam, your Majesty’s most faithful and dutiful. 
subject.” 

Letters for the Prince and Princess of Wales 
should be sent under cover to Lieut.-Col. Knollys, 
and the enclosure directed to ‘“ His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales,” or, ‘‘ Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess of Wales.” 

The sons and daughters, brothers and sisters, 
and uncles and aunts of the Queen, are all ad- 
dressed as “ Royal Highness,” but her Majesty’s 
nephews and cousins are addressed simply as 
“ Your Highness.” 

Letters to members of the Royal Family should 
begin, “Sir,” or “ Madam,” and end, ‘‘ I have the 
honour to remain, sir (or madam), your Royal 
Highness’s most dutiful and most obedient ser- 
vant.” 

A letter to a duke or duchess, not members 
of the Royal Family, should be addressed, ‘‘ To 
His Grace, the Duke of > « To Her Grace, 
the Duchess of .’ It should begin with 
“ My Lord Duke;’’ but a duchess, in common 
with all other ladies, from the Queen downwards, 
is addressed as ‘* Madam.” 

In writing to a marquis, address the letter, | 
“To the Most Hon. the Marquis of > and 
to a marchioness, ‘‘To the Most Hon. the Mar- 
chioness of .’ Begin, ‘‘ My Lord Marquis.” 

In writing to an earl or countess, address, 
“To the Right Hon. the Earl (or Countess) 
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of - Begin letters to earls, viscounts, or 
barons, with ‘f My Lord.” A letter to a viscount 
Or viscountess should be addressed, ‘‘ To the 
Right Hon. the Viscount (or Lady Viscountess) 
.’ A letter to a baron should be addressed, 
“To the Right Hon.” 

The younger sons of earls, and all the sons of 
viscounts and barons, are addressed, ‘‘ The Hon. 
, Esquire;” and the daughters, and sons’ 
wives, ‘‘ The Hon. Mrs. , or Miss i 
Letters should begin, ‘ Sir,” or ‘* Madam.” 

If addressing ambassadors, begin, ‘‘ My Lord,” 
and use the title, ‘“‘ Your Excellency,” throughout, 
wherever the pronoun “f you”’ would ordinarily be 
used. The same title is used in addressing the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and the Governor of 
Western Australia. The Governor-General of 
Canada and the Governor of Dover Castle are 
addressed as ‘‘ Right Honourable.” 

.A letter to a baronet is addressed to “Sir 
William , Bart.;” one to a knight, “Sir 
William .’ ‘Begin letters to baronets, knights, 
or their wives, “Sir,” or ‘‘ Madam,” except, of 
course, in cases where acquaintanceship exists, 
when formality ceases, and letters are. begun, 
Dear Sir William ;’ “ Dear Lady 

Though the word ‘‘ Esquire” means, in these 
days, little or nothing, yet it 1s considered more 
polite, when addressing persons of position, to 
write the word in full. In addressing a French 
gentleman, also, it 1s impolite to use the initial of 
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“Monsieur” only. The word must be written in 
full, and it is very frequently written twice, thus: 
Monsieur. 
“ Monsieur 

Judges are addressed as “ Right Honourable.” 
In addressing a consul, write, ‘‘ To A. B., Esq. 5 
Consul to Her Brittanic Majesty, at 

In directing.a letter to any member of the Privy 
Council, prefix ‘‘ Right Hon.” to the name, and 
add after it the title of the office held. Observe. 
the same rules in addressing members of the Royal 
Household. Letters or addresses to the House of 
Peers as a body are addressed, ‘‘To the Right 
Hon. the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in Parlia- 
ment assembled;”’ and to the House of Commons, 
“ To the Honourable the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

The Speaker of the House is addressed as ‘‘ The 
Right Hon. ——, Esquire, Speaker of the House 
of Commons.” Individual members, who have no 
title, are addressed by their Christian and surname, 
followed by ‘‘ Esq., M.P.,” except, of course, in 
those cases where they have a title. 

In beginning letters to the House of Lords, the 
correct. form is, ‘‘ My Lords, may it please your 
Lordships; ” and to the Lower House, ‘“‘ May it 
please your Honourable House.” Petitions to the 
Lords : conclude thus: ‘* And your Lordships’ 
petitioners will ever pray;”* and to the Commons, 
“« And your petitioners will ever pray.” 

When clergymen have titles, these should be 
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inserted after the word, or rather abbreviation, 
Rev., in addressing a letter. The following are_the 
forms for addressing our Church dignitaries: “ To 
His Grace the Archbishop of .’ To the 
Right Rev. the Bishop of “The Rev. 
John Smith, D.D.” “The Very Rev. the Dean 
of »’ or, “ The Very Rev. John Smith, D.D., 
Dean of > “The Ven. Archdeacon i 
Rectors and curates are addressed as ‘‘ The Rev. 
John Smith; ” “ The Rev. William Jones.” 
Holders of the higher appointments in the Army 
and Navy are addressed as follows: ‘‘To Lieut.- 
General the Duke of , K.C.B., Commander- 
in-Chief of Her Majesty’s Forces,” etc. ‘To 
Field - Marshal the Viscount , K.G., Master- 
General of the Ordnance,” etc. ‘‘ To the Right 
Hon. Lord , Commander of Her Majesty’s 
Forces,” etc. “To Colonel tie Hon. A. 
“To Sir , K.C.B., Admiral and Com- 
mander of the Channel Fleet,” etc. ‘‘To Sir 
—, Captain of Her Majesty’s ship Black 
Prince.” In addressing majors, captains, or lieu- 
tenants, add the names of the regiments to which 
they belong. In the Navy, address ‘f Lieutenant 
Brown, R.N., on board H.M.S. Resistance.” ‘‘ Mr. 
Smith, Midshipman of H.M.S. Devastation.” 
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Ofal Works of Reference published of late years, notone has gained such - 


general approbation as BEETON’s ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPADIA. The importance 
of thts valuable compilation in the cause of mental culture has lous been acknow= 
ledged, and of its real usefulness to the public the most gratifying proofs have 
been received, It is undoubtedly one of the Most Comprehensive Works in exist- 
ence, and 1s 


THE CHEAPEST ENCYCLOPADIA EVER PUBLISHED. 


Complete in Four Volumes, royal 8vo, half-roan, price 42s.; half-calf, 63s. 
BEETON’S 
ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
OF UNIVERSAL INFORMATION, 


COMPRISING 
GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, ART, SCIENCE, AND LITERATURE, 
AND CONTAINING 


4,000 Pages, 50,000 Articles, and 2,000 Engravings 
and Coloured Maps. 


In Beston’s ILLUSTRATED Ewncycrorépia will be found complete and 
authentic information respecting the Physical and Political Geography, Situation, 
Population, Commerce and Productions, as well as the principal Public Butld- 
ings of every Country and important or interesting Town ín the World, and 
the leading Historical Events with which they have been connected ; concise Bio- 
graphies of Eminent Persons, from the most remote times to the present day: 
brief Sketches of the leading features of Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Oriental, and 


Scandinavian Mythology ; a Complete Summary of the Moral, Mathematical, - 


Physical and Natural Scienees; a plain description of the Arts; and an interest- 
ing Synopsis of Literary Knowledge. The Pronunciation and Etymology of 
every leading term introduced throughout the Encyclopædia are also given, 


“WE KNOW OF NO BOOK which in such small compass gives SO MUCH INFOR- 
MATION,” —T ke Scotsman. 


London: WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, E.C., 
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MRS, BEETON'S HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, 


Messrs. WARD, LOCK & CO. have the pleasure to announce that the New, 
Enlarged, and Improved Edition of Mrs. BEETON’S BOOK OF HOUSE. 
HOLD MANAGEMENT, of world-wide renown, is now ready, containing 150 
pages of New Information on all matters of Cookery aud Domestic Management, 
Entively New Coloured Cookery Plates, and numerous new full-page Wood 
Engravings have likewise been added, thus further improving a work already 
acknowledged to be 


THE BEST COOKERY BOOK IN THE WORLD. 


OF this Book over 300,000 Copies have been sold; this is the best test of its great 
utility over every other Cookery Book in the English market. 


Now ready, ĪMPROVED AND ENLARGED EDITION (337th Thousand), strongly bound, 
‘ price 7s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s. 6¢.; half-calf, tos. 6d. 


MRS. BEETON’S BOOK OF 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 


Comprising every kind of Information on Domestic Economy and Cookery, 
AND CONTAINING 


1,350 Pages, 4,000 Recipés and Instructions, 1,000 Engravings, 
and New Coloured Cookery Plates. 


{ 


Mrs. Beeron’s Book or HousenoLbo MANAGEMENT has long been acknow- 
ledged the best of its kind, and is now in daily use in hundreds of thousands of homes, 
receiving thereby the greatest honour which in this country has ever been paid toa 
Cookery Book. The APPENDIX which is now added gives several Hundreds of 
Now Recipes, and Hints without number in all departments of Cookery and the 
Service of the Table. 

Mrs. BeeTon’s Book oF HovsEHoLtp MANAGEMENT 18 a Complete Cyclo- 
pedia for the Homo, including, as it does, information for the AZistress, House- 
keeper, Cook, Kitchen Maid, Butler, Footman, Coachman, Valet, Housemaid, 
Lady's Maid, Maid-of-all-Work, Laundry Maid, Nursemaid, Nurses, &c., ©. 


Rules for the Management of Servants. Rules for the Rearing and 
Management of Children. The Doctor. Legal Memoranda. 


250 Bills of Fare for Dinners for 6 to 18 Persons; also for Ball Suppors, 
Breakfasts, Luncheons, and Suppers, as well as for Plain Family Dinners, all 
arranged to suit the Seasons from January to December. 


 ** As a Wedding Gift, Birthday Book, or Presentation Volumeat any Period 
o the Year, or upon any Anniversary whatever, Mrs. Beeton's °‘ Household 
fanagement” is entitled to the very fitst place. In half-cal/ binding, price 
Half-a-Guinea, the book will last a life-time, and save money every day, 


_ “ Other household books may be regarded as treatises on special departments of the menage; 
this is a Cyclopzdia of ‘all things connected with home.”—Datly News. 

«A volume which will be, for many years to come, a TREASURE TO BE MADE MUCH OF IN 
EVERY ENGLISH HOUSEHOLD. Itis an Encyclopedia of family matters, which will not often 
be referred to in vain, and the easy arrangement of which will at once win the hearts of all its 
female consulters. Mrs. Bceton has earned for herself, by this volume, & household reputation 
and a naine.”--Standara, 


Lundon: WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 
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THE STANDARD COOKERY BOOKS. 


MRS. BEETON’S EVERY-DAY COOKERY AND 
HOUSEKEEPING BOOK. Comprising Instructions for Mistresses 
and Servants, and a Collection of over 1,650 Practical Recipes. With 
Hundreds of Engravings in the Text, and 142 Coloured Figures showing 
the Modern Mode of sending Dishes to Table. Cloth gilt, price 3s. 62. 


2 6| MRS. BEETON’S ALL ABOUT COOKERY. A 


Collection of Practical Recipes, arranged in Alphabetical Order, and 
fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 2s, 62. 


2 6| WARD & LOCK’S COOKERY INSTRUCTOR. An 
entirely new work on the Practice and Science of Cookery. Illustrated. 
The reasons for Recipes, which are almost entirely omitted in all 

odern Cookery Books, are here clearly given. The work will prove 
invaluable to Mistresses, Teachers of Cookery, and intelligent Cooks. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 25. 6d, 

. | MRS. BEETON’S ENGLISHWOMAN’S COOKERY 
BOOK. An Entirely New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Con- 
taining upwards of 600 Recipes, zoo Engravjngs and Four Coloured 
Plates. With Directions for Marketing, Diagrams of Joints, Instric- 

t O tions for Carving, the Method of Folding Table Napkins, &c., and De- 
scriptions of Quantities, Times, Costs, Seasons, for the various Dishes. 
Post 8vo, cloth, price xs.; cloth gilt, price rs. 62, 


Iı o| THE PEOPLE’S HOUSEKEEPER. A Complete 
Guide to Comfort, Economy, and Health. Comprising Cookery, 
Household Economy, the Family Health, Furnishing, Housework, 
Clothes, Marketing, Food, &c., &c. Post 8vo, cloth, price rs. 


t ol THE ECONOMICAL COOKERY BOOK, for House- 
wives, Cooks, and Maids-of-all-Work; with Advice to Mistress and 
Servant. By Mrs. Warren. New EpITION, with additional pages 
on Australian Tinned Meats, Soups, and Fish, and numerous Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, cloth, price 15. 


o 6| THE SIXPENNY PRACTICAL COOKERY AND 
ECONOMICAL RECIPES. Comprisin Marketing, Relishes, 
Boiled Dishes, Vegetables, Soups, Side Dishes, Salads, Stews, Fish, 
Joints, Sauces, Cheap Dishes, Invalid Cookery, &c.. Price 62. 


o 6| THE COTTAGE COOKERY BOOK. Containing 
Simple Lessons in Cookery and Economical Home Management. An 
Easy and Complete Guide to Economy in the Kitchen, and a most 
valuable Handbook for Young Housewives. Price 6d. 


o 1|BEETON’S PENNY COOKERY BOOK. Entirely 
New Edition, with New Recipes throughout. Three Hundred and 
Thirtieth Thousand. Containing more than Two Hundred Recipes 
and Instructions. Price rd. > post free, 14d. 


o t|WARD AND LOCK’S PENNY HOUSEKEEPER 
AND GUIDE TO COOKERY. Containing Plain and Reliable 
Instructions in Cleaning and all Domestic Duties, the Preparation of 
Soups, Vegetables, Meats of all kinds, Pastry, Jellies, Bread, Home 
Beverages, &c., and everything necessary for securing a well-ordered 
Home. Price 1d. ; post free, i 


o I| BEETON’S PENNY DOMESTIC RECIPE BOOK: 


Containing Simple and Practical Information upon things in general, f 
use and necessary for every Household. Price 1@.; post free, 1%d.- 


| London: WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, E.C, | 
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COOKERY AND HOUSEKEEPING BOOKS. 


| HIGH CLASS BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


THE HAYDN SERIES OF MANUALS. 


**THE MOST UNIVERSAL BOOK OF REFERENCE IN A MODERATE COMPASS THAT 
WE KNOW OF IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE,’ —Zhe Times. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. Relating to all 


Ages and Nations ; for Universal Reference. Containing about 10,000 distinct 
Articles, and 80,000 Dates and Facts. Sixteenth Edition, Enlarged, Corrected 
and Revised by BENJAMIN VINCENT, Librarian of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain. In One thick Vol., medium 8vo, cloth, price 18s. ; half-calf, 
248. ; full or tree-calf, 315. 6d. j 


*t It is certainly no longer now a mere Dictionary of Dates, but a COMPREHEN- 
SIVE DICTIONARY OR ENCYCLOPADIA OF GENERAL INFORMATION. ”— The Times. 


-4% It is BY FAR THE READIEST AND MOST RELIABLE WORK OF THE KIND,” — J'he 
Standard. 


VINCENTS DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY, Past and 


Present. Containing the Chief Events in the Lives of Eminent Persons of all 
Ages and Nations. By BENJAMIN VincenrT, Librarian of the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain, and Editor of ‘‘Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates.’? In One 
thick Vol., medium 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 12s. ; full or tree-calf, 18s. 


“Tt has the merit of condensing into the smallest possible compass the leading 
events in the career of every man and woman of eminence. . . . Itis very care- 
fully edited, and must evidently be the result of constant industry, combined with 
good judgment and taste,” — Tke Times. 


The CHEAPEST BOOK PUBLISHED on DOMESTIC MEDICINE, &c. 


HAYDN’S DOMESTIC MEDICINE. By the late EDWIN 
LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S., assisted by Distinguished Physicians and Surgeons. 
New Edition, including an Appendix on Sick Nursing and Mothers’ Manage- 
ment. With 32 full pages of Engravings. In One Vol., medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 
7s. 6d.; half-calf, 12s. d l 

_ "Very exhaustive, and embodies an enormous amount of medical information 

in an intelligible shape."— The Scotsman. 


“THE FULLEST AND MOST RELIABLE WORK OF ITS KIND,” —Liverpool Albion. 


HAYDN’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. For the use of all Readers 


and Students of the Old and New Testaments, and of the Apocrypha. Edited 
by the late Rev. CHARLES BoOuTELL, M.A. New Edition, brought down to 
the latest date. With 100 pages of Engravings, separately printed on tinted 
paper. In One Vol., medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 12s. 


“ No botter one than this is in the market. . . . Every local preacher should ` 
place this dictionary in his study, and every Sunday-school teacher should have it 
for reference,” — The Fountain. 
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i UNIFORM WITH “HAYDNS BIBLE DICTIONARY.” 
WHISTON’S JOSEPHUS. An entirely New Library Edition 


of WILLIAM WHISTON’S translation of the Works of FLaAvius JOsEPHUS. Com- 

prising, “ The Antiquities of the Jews,” and “The Wars of the gewe -With 

emoir of the Author, Marginal Notes giving the Essence of the Narrative; 

and 100 pages of Engravings, separately printed on timed paper, In One Vol., 

medium 8vo, cloth gut, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 125. 

“The present edition is cheap and good, being clearJy printed, and, as already 

remarked, serviceably embellished with views and object drawings, not one of which 
is irrelevant to the matter.”—Zhe Daily Telegraph. 
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London: WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


THE PEOPLE'S STANDARD CYCLOPEDIAS. 


EVERYBODY’S LAWYER (Beeton’s Law Book). Entirely 
New Edition, Revised by a Barristsr. <A Practical Compendium of the 
General pe a eg: of English Jurisprudence: comprising upwards of 14,600 
Statements of the Law. With a full Index, 27,000 References, every numbered 
— in its particular place, and under its general head. Crown &vo, 1,680 
z PP- el gilt, 78., 6d. = 
** The sound practical information contained in this voluminous work is 
egual to that in a whole library of ordinary legal books, costing many guineas. 
Not only for every non-professional man in a difficulty are tle contents valuable, 
but also for the ordinary reader, to whom a knowledge of the law is more impor- 
fant and interesting than is generally supposed. 


BEETON’S DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY: A Universal 
Gazetteer. Illustrated by Maps— Ancient, Modern, and Biblical, and several 
Hundred Engravings in separate Plates on toned paper. Containing upwards 
of ig distinct and complete Articles. Post 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6¢.; half-calf, 
ros. Ód. 


BEETON'S DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY : Being the 
Lives of Eminent Persons of All Times. Containing upwards of 10,000 distinct 
and complete Articles, — Illustrated by Portraits. With the Pronuncia- 
tion of Every Name. Post 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6@.; half-calf, zos. 6d, | 


BEETON’S DICTIONARY OF NATURAL HISTORY: 
A Popular and Scientific Account of Animated Creation. Containing upwards 
of 2,000 distinct and complete Articles, and more than 400 Engravings. With 
the Poaungagon of Every Name. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 73. 6d.; half-calf, 
ros, 612, i 


BEETON’S BOOK OF HOME PETS: How to Rear and 
Manage in Sickness and in Health. With many Coloured Plates, and oan 
of 200 Woodcuts from designs principally by HARRISON WsBir. With a pter 
on Ferns. Post 8vo, half-roan, 7s. 6d. ; “calf, 108. 64. 


THE TREASURY OF SCIENCE, Natural and Physical. 
Comprising Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, Geology, Mineralogy, 
Botany, Zoology and Physiclogy. By F.  Sieicenipa Ph.D. ET ranslated Di 

Edited by Henry Mep.ock, Ph.D., &c. With more than 500 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d, $ half-calf, 108. 6d. 


A MILLION OF FACTS of Correct Data and Elementary In- 
formation concerning the entire Circle of the Sciences, and on all subjects o 
Speculation and Practice. By Sir Rıcuard Puiuirs, Carefully 
Improved. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 10s, 64. 


THE TEACHER’S PICTORIAL BIBLE AND BIBLE 

DICTIONARY. With the most approved Marginal References, and Ex- 

lanatory Oriental and Scriptural Notes, Original Comments, and Selections 

the most esteemed Writers. Illustrated with numerous Engravings and 

Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, red edges, 8s. 64.3; French morocce, 
20s. 6d.; half-calf, ros. 6d. ; Turkey morocco, 158. j 


THE SELF-AID CYCLOPÆDIA, for Self-Taught Students. 
Comprising General Drawing; Architectural, Mechanical, and Engineering 
Drawing ; Ornamental Drawing and Design; Mechanics and Mechanism; the 
Steam Engine. By Ronert Scott Burn, F.S.A.E., &c. With upwards of 
3,900 Engravings. Demy 8vo, half-bound, price ros. 6d, 


London: WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


A NEW DOMESTIC CYCLOPADIA., 


IMPORTANT NoTicz.—Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, 


A NEW DOMESTIC CYCLOPADIA, 
FORMING A COMPANION VOLUME TO 


“Mrs. BEETON'’S BOOK of HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT” 


(of which the 337th Thousand ts now on sale), 
ENTITLED 


WARD AND LOCKS 


HOME BOOK. 


With numerous full-page Coloured and other Plates, and about 
600 Illustrations in the Text. 


Crown 8vo, half-roan, 75. 6d, ; half-calf, 108. 6d. 


The enormous popularity of “Mrs. Beeton’s Book or HoustHoLp MANAGE- 
MENT” has induced the Publishers to prepare, under the above title, a Companion 
Work; which they hope will be received with an equal amount of favour, The aim 
of the Home Book is to make Home the abode of Comfort, Elegance, and Happi- 
ness. Among the subjects treated of will be fou 


The Way to Build, Buy, Rent, and | Home Dressmaking ani Millinery. 


Furnish a House. Fancy and Art Needlework. 
Taste in the House. Talks on the Toilet. 
Economical Housekeeping. Modern Etiquette. 

Tho Management of Children. Employment of Leisure Hours, 


Home Needlework. 


‘Mrs. Beeton’s Book or HovSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, as all are aware, deals 
principally with Jood and the various modes of its preparation. There are many 
other matters in connection with the Household, in which inexperienced and even 
experienced housekeepers need instruction and guidance. These ave fully dis- 
cussed in WARD AND Lock’s Home Book. The work contains countless directions . 
on. matters about which everyone ts eager to know something, but which are 
| usually left to the expensive teaching of individual experience. 

The various departments of the Home Book have been arranged with clearness 
and method, and every care has been taken to vender the information accurate 
and trustworthy. The instructions given are the result of personal knowledge 
and actual discovery and handrwork. 

The Home Book is Jully Lilustrated, and the tllustrations will be found ta add 
greatly, not only to the attractiveness YS the work, but to the clearness of its 
informations . 

4% Every person possessing ‘‘Mrs. BEETON’S Book or HouSEHOLD MANAGE. 
MENT af should not fail to secure at once a copy Y the valuable Companion Work, 
s Warn ANB Lock's Home Boor.” The Housekeeper possessing -the two will 
have a Library by whose aid everything wiil go weli, and family life be happier 
and more prosperous every day. 


London: WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, E. Ca. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT SERIES OF USEFUL BOOKS, 
WARD AND LOCK'S 


USEFUL HANDBOOKS.. 


Crown vo, cloth gilt, price 2s. 6g, each. 
' I. Ward and Lock’s Cookery Instructor. An entirely New Work 


on the Practice and Science of Cookery. The reasons for Recipes, which are 
almost entirely omitted in all Modern Cookery Books, are here clearly given. 
The work will prore invaluable to Mistresses, Teachers of Cookery, and intel- 


ligent Cooks. With Illustrations. 


2. The Law of Domestic Economy. Including the Licensing 
Laws and the Adulteration of Food. With avery copious Index. 


3. Profitable and Economical Poultry-Keeping. By Mrs. ELIOT 
James, Author of “ Indian Household Management.” With Illustrations. 


THE IRISH PROBLEM, AND HOW TO SOLVE IT.’ 


An Historical and Critical Review of the Legislation and Events that have led 


to the Present Difficulties, with Suggestions for Practical Remedies. Demy 8vo, |` 


. Cloth gilt, price 6s, Cheap Edition; linen covers, price 2s. 6d. 


‘HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS FOR PROFESSIONS 

' AND CIVIL SERVICE; or, The Candidate's Guide to the various Profes- 
sions, Army, Navy, Civil Service, &c. A Handbook for Students, Parents, and 
Guardians. Crown 8vo, cloth, price rs. = 
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COBBETT’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Ina Series of Lettérs ; 
to which are added Six Lessons intended to prevent Statesmen from using False 
Grammar, and from Writing in an Awkward Manner. New and carefully 
Annotated Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price rs, 


The LIFE of BENJAMIN DISRAELI, LORD BEACONS- 
FLELD, Statesman and Author. A Record of:-his Literary and Political: 
Cureer. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, wrapper boards, 15. 


\ 


THE LADIES’ BAZAAR AND FANCY-FAIR BOOKS, 


PROFUSELY lLLUSTRATED, 
Crown 8vo, fancy wrapper, price 1s, each. 


1. Sylvia’s Book of Bazaars and Fancy-Fairs. How to Organise 
a Bazaar or Fancy-Fair, and arrange for Contributions of Work, Fitting up 
the Stalls, suitable Dress, Organisation of Lotteries and Raffles. - 

2. Sylvia's Book of New Designs in Knitting, Netting, and 

Crochet. Arranged with special reference to Articles Saleable at Bazaars 

: and Fancy: Fairs. ; 

3. Sylvia’s Illustrated Embroidery Book. Arranged with special | 
reference to Bazaars and Fancy-Fairs. Coloured Embroidery, White Eme 
broidery. j 

4 Sylvia's Illustrated Book of Artistic Knicknacks,. Articles 


suitable for Sale at Bazaars and Fancy-Fairs. Every variety of Decoration 
or the House and the Person, with minute Instructions for Making tren., 


London: WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, EC. 
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GARDENING BOOKS. 


THE STANDARD GARDENING BOOKS. 


Gardening, properly managed, is a source Of income to thousands, and of 
healthful recreation to other thousands. Besides the gratification it a s, the 
inexhaustible field it opens up for observation and experiment commends its è a 
teresting practice to everyone possessed of a real English home. 


BEETON’S BOOK OF GARDEN MANAGEMENT, Em. 
bracing all kinds of information connected with Fruit, Flower, and Kitchen 
Garden Cultivation, Orchid Houses, Bees, &c., &c. Illustrated with Coloured 
Plates of surpassing beauty, and numerous Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth gilt, 
price 7s. 6d.; or in half-calf, ros. 6d. 

The directions in BeeTon’s GARDEN MANAGEMENT are conceived in a prac 
tical minner, and are, throughout the work, so simply given that none can faii to 
understand them. The Coloured Plates show move than a hundred different kinds 
Of Plants and Flowers, and assist in the identification of any doubtful specimen. 


BEETON’S DICTIONARY OF EVERY-DAY GARDEN. 
ING, Constituting a Popular Cyclopedia of the Theory and Practice of 
Horticulture. Illustrated with Coloured Plates, made after Original Water 
Colour Drawings copied from Nature, and Woodcuts in the Tezt. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, price 3s. 62. ` 


ALL ABOUT GARDENING. Being a Popular Dictionary of 
Gardening, containing full and practical Instructions ín the different Branches 
of Horticultural Science. Specially adapted to the capabilities and require. 
ments of the Kitchen and Flower Garden at the Present Day. With Illustra. 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 2s. 6a. 


BEETON'’S GARDENING BOOK. Containing full and prac- 
tical Instructions concerning General Gardening Operations, the Flower Garden, 
the Fruit Garden, the Kitchen Garden, Pests of the Garden, with a Monthly 
Calendar of Work to be done in the Garden throughout the Year. With Illus- 
trations, Post 8vo, cloth, price rs.; or with Coloured Plates, price 18. 6d, 


KITCHEN AND FLOWER GARDENING FOR PLEA. 
SURE AND PROFIT. An Entirely New and Practical Guide to the Culti- 
vation of Vegetables, Fruits, and Flowers. With upwards of roo Engravings, 
Crown 8vo, boards, rs. 


BEETON’S PENNY GARDENING BOOK. Being a Calendar 
of Work to be done in the Flower. Fruit, and Kitchen Garden, together with 
Plain Directions for Growing a'l Useful Vegetables and most Flowers suited to 
adorn the Gardens and Homes of Cottagers. Price 1¢.; post free, 334d. 


GLENNY’S ILLUSTRATED GARDEN ALMANAC 
AND FLORIST’S DIRECTORY. Being an Every-day Handbook for Gar- 
deners, both Amateur and Professional. Containing Notices of the Floral 
Novelties of the Current Year, Articles by Eminent Horticultural Authorities, 
Directions for Amateurs, Lists of London, Provincial, and Continental Nursery- 
men, Seedsmen, and Florists, &c. With numerous Illustrations, Published 
Yearly, in coloured wrapper, price 15. 


London: WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, B.C. 
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PU A BOOKS. 


THE STANDARD NEEDLEWORK BOOKS. 


The Art of Needlework has from time ainina been the support, comfort, 
or employment of women Of every vank and age, so that any addition and assist- 
ance in teaching or learning Needlework-wi be welcomed A the Daughters of 
England. In this belies, the Publishers offer to the public the “STANDARD 
NEEOLEWORK Buoks.” 


New and Revised Edition. 
BEETON’S BOOK OF NEEDLEWORK. Consisting of 670 


Needlework Patterns, with full Descriptions and Instructions as to working 
them. Every Stitch Described and Engraved with the utmost accuracy, and 
the Quantity of Material requisite for each Pattern stated. 


Contents :— 


TATTING PATTERNS. EMBROIDERY INSTRUCTIONS. 
EmBroiogry PATTERNS. CROCHET INSTRUCTIONS. 

CROCHET PATTERNS. KNITTING AND NETTINGINSTRUCTIONS 
KNITTING AND NETTING PATTERNS. Lace STITCHES. 

MONOGRAM AND INITIAL PATTERNS. Point Laca PATTERNS. 

Barkın WooL INSTRUCTIONS. GUIPURE PATTERNS. 


CREWEL WORK. 
New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 7s, 6d. 

«” Just as Tue Book or HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT fakes due precedence rf 
every “ie Cookery Book, so this extraordinary collection o A dren ail Designs 
kas become the book, par excellence, Jor Ladies to consult, bath Jor Instruction ix 
rane gea all kinds of Work, and Patterns of elegant style and irreprvachable 
go ASil, 


MADAME GOUBAUD'S 
SHILLING NEEDLEWORK BOOKS. 


Imperial 16mo, ornamental wrapper, price 1s. each. 
I. Tatting Patterns. With 66 Illustrations. 
3. Embroidery Patterns. With 85 Illustrations. 
3. Crochet Patterns, With 48 Illustrations. 
4- Knitting and Netting Patterns. With 64 Illustrations. 
5. Patterns of Monograms, Initials, &c. 152 Illustrations. 
6. Guipure Patterns. With 71 Illustrations, m 
7. Point Lace Book, With 78 Illustrations. 


MADAME GOUBAUD'S 
NEEDLEWORK INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


Imperial 16mo, ornamental wrapper; price 64. each. 
I. Berlin Wool Instructions, With 18 Illustrations. 
2. Embroidery Instructions. With 65 Illustrations, 
3. Crochet Instructions. With 24 Illustrations. 


Home Needlework, With 80 Diagrams. Price Is. 

Art Needlework. Illustrated. Price 1s. 

The Fancy Needlework Instruction Book. Price Is. 
(See also ** The Ladies’ Bazaar and Fancy- Fair Books.’’) 


London: WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


HEALTH PRIMERS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


WARD AND LOCK’S 
LONG LIFE SERIES. 


Accurately Written and Carefully Edited by Distinguished Members 
of the Medical Profession. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


The object of Warp & Locr’s “ Lone Lire Series” $s to diffuse as widely as 
possible, amongst all classes, a knowledge of the elementary parts of preventive 
medicine. The subjects selected are of vital and practical importance tn everyday 
life, and are treated in as popular a style as is consistent with their nature. 
Each volume, tf the subject calls for it, is fully Illustrated, so that the text may 
be clearly and veadily understood by anyone hitherto entirely ignorant of the 
structure and functions of the body. 

The Authors af Warp & Locx’s “Lonc Lire Ssriss” have been selected 
with great care and on account of special fitness each for his subject, by reason of 
tts previous careful study, either privately or as public teaching. 


1, LONG LIFE, AND HOW TO REACH IT. 

2. THE THROAT AND THE VOICE. 
3,-EYESIGHT, AND HOW TO CARE FOR IT. 
4. THE MOUTH AND THE TEETH. 

s, THE SKIN IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 

6 

7 

g 


. BRAIN WORK AND OVERWORK. 
_ SICK NURSING: A Handbook for all who have to do with 


Cases of Disease and Convalescence., 


, THE YOUNG WIFE'S ADVICE BOOK: A Guide for 
Mothers on Health and Self-Management. 


9. SLEEP: HOW TO OBTAIN IT. 

10. HEARING, AND HOW TO KEEP IT. 

11. SEA AIR AND SEA BATHING. 

12, HEALTH IN SCHOOLS AND WORKSHOPS. 


Tue SATURDAY Review says: “ Messrs. Ward and Lock have done good 
service to the public in procuring, at the hands of highly qualified members of the 
medical profession, a series of manuals compressing into the smallest possible space 
the elementary principles and practical rules of healthful living. It is not much to 
say of them, as a series, that the shilling invested betimes in each of them may be- 
the means of saving many a guinea.’ 


London: WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


| REFERENCE BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


BEETON’S NATIONAL REFERENCE BOOKS, 
FOR THE PEOPLE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


*.* In an age of great competition and little leisure the value of Time is 
tolerably well understood, Men wanting facts like to get at theni with as little 
expenditure as possible of money or minutes. BRETON’S NATIONAL REFERENCE 
Books have been conceived and carried out tn the belief that a set of Cheap and 
Handy Volumes in Biography, Geography, History (Sacred and Profane), Science, 
and Business, would be thoroughiy weicome, because they would quickly answer 
many aquestion. In every case the type will be found clear and piain, 


STRONGLY BOUND IN CLOTH, PRICE Ong SHILLING EACH, 
(Those marked thus * can be had cloth gilt, price rs, 6d.) 


r.*Beeton’s British Gazetteer: A Topographical and Histor.sal 
Guide to the United Kingdom. 

2. Beeton’s British Biography: From the Earliest Times to the 
Accession of George ITI. 

3- Becton’s Modern Men and Women: A British Biography, 
from the Accession of George III. to the Present Time. . 

4.*Beeton’s Bible Dictionary. A Cyclopedia of the Geography, 
Biography, Narratives, and Truths of Scripture. 

5."Beeton’s. Classical Dictionary: A Cyclopedia of Greek and 

l Roman Biography, Geography, Mythology, and Antiquities. 

6.*Beeton’s Medical Dictionary. A Guide for every Family, 

i dening with perfect_plainness, the Symptoms and Treatment of all Ail- 
ments, Illnesses, and Diseases. 

7. Bceton’s Date Book. A British Chronology from the Earliest ` 
Records to the Present Day. 

8. Beeton’s Dictionary of Commerce. Containlhg Explanations 
of vl principal Terms used in, and modes of transacting Business at Home 
an » 


9. Beeton’s Modern European Celebrities. A Biography of 
Continental Men and Women of Note who have lived. during the last 
Hundred Years, or are now living. 


Beeton’s Guide Book to the Stock Exchange and Money 
Market. With Hints to Investors and the Chances of Speculators. Entirely 
New Edition, post 8vo, linen boards, rs. 


Beeton’s Investing Money with Safety and Profit. New and 
Revised Edition. Post 8vo, linen covers, rs. 


Beeton’s Ready Reckoner. With New Tables, and much Informa- 
tion never before collected. Post 8vo, strong cloth, rs. 


Webster’s Sixpenny Ready Reckoner. 256 pp., cloth, 6d. 

Beeton’s Complete Letter Writer, for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Post £va, strong cloth, price zs. 

Beeton’s Complete Letter Writer for Ladies, In linen covers,€d. . 

Beeton’s Complete Letter Writer for Gentlemen. Price 6d. 

The New Letter Writer for Lovers. In linen covers, price 6d. 


Webster’s Shilling Book-keeping. A Comprehensive Guide, 
comprising a Course of Practice in Single and Double Entry. Post 8vo, cleth, 1s. 


London; WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


ETIQUETTE BOOKS. 


\ 


THE STANDARD ETIQUETTE BOOKS. 


a rrer en eee 


THE MANNERS OF POLITE SOCIETY; or, Etiquette for 
Ladies, Gentlemen,and Families. A Complete Guide to Visiting, Entertaining, 
“ibe Travelling, Conversation, the Toilette, Courtship, &c. ; with Hints on 

. Marriage, Music, Domestic Affairs, &c. Crown 8vo, elegantly bound, cloth 


gilt, 38. 6d. 
ALL ABOUT ETIQUETTE; or, The Manners of Polite Society ; 


for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Families; Courtship, Correspondence, Carving, 
Dining, Dress, Ball Room, Marriage, Parties, Riding, Travelling, Visiting, 
&c. &c. Crown 8vo, clo:h gilt, 2s, 6d, 


THE COMPLETE ETIQUETTE FOR LADIES. A Guide 


to-Visiting, Entertaining, and Travelling; with Hints oa Courtship, Marsiage, 
and Dress; In the Street, Shopping, At Church, Viuting, Conversation, Obliga- 
.tions to Gentlemen, Presents, Dinners, Travelling, Offers and Refusals, Corre 

. spondence, Courtship, Marriage, &c. Post 8vo, cloth, Is. ` 


TIIE COMPLETE ETIQUETTE FOR GENTLEMEN. 
A Guide to the Table, the Toilétte, and the Ball Room; with Hints on Court” 
ship, Music, and Manners, In the Street, Ateendance on Ladies, Visiting, bes | 


L 


Dinners, Carving, Wines, the Ball Room, Buying and Selling, the Smoking an 
Billiard Rooms, &¢c. Post 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


THE COMPLETE ETIQUETTE FOR FAMILIES. A 
Guide to Conversation, Parties, -Travel, and the Toilette; with Hints on 
Domestic Affairs. Post 8vo, cloth, zs, 


HOSTESS AND GUEST. A Guide to the Etiquette of Dinners, 
Suppers. Luncheons, the Precedence of Guests, &c. With numerous Engrav- 
ings. Fcap. 8vo, ornamental wrapper, rs. ; cloth gilt, zs, 6a. : 


THE “HOW” HANDBOOKS. 


Elezantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, with beautifully Coloured Frontispiece, 
price 6d. each ; or in wrapper, 3¢. 


How to Dance; or, Etiquette of the Ball Room. 

. How to Woo; or, The Etiquette of Courtship and Marriage. 
. How to Dress; or, The Etiquette of the Toilet. 

How to Dine; or, Etiquette of the Dinner Table. 

How to Manage; or, Etiquette of the Household. 

How to Entertain; or, Etiquette for Visitors. 

How to Behave; or, The Etiquette of Society. 


How to Travel; or, Etiquette for Ship, Rail, Coach, or Saddle. 


*." These elegant and attractive little Manuals will be found AA Text- 
Rooks for th: subjects ta which they.refer; they ave full of suggestive hints, and 
ave undoubtedly superior to ary hitherto published. 
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STANDARD WORKS BY GREAT WRITERS. 


THE WORLD LIBRARY OF STANDARD BOOKS. 


_ A Series ¢f Standard Works, including many Of the acknowledged Master 
pieces of Historical and Critical Literature, made move accessible than hitherto to 
the general reader by publication tn a cheap Jorm and at a moderate price. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 

tr. Hallam’s Constitutional History of England, From the 
Accession of Henry VII. to the Death of George II. By Henry 
HatiaM, LL.D., F.R.S. With Lord Macaulay's Essay on the same. 
970 pp., S$. Library Edition, demy 8¥o, 7s, 64.; half-calf, ras. 

2. Hallam’s Europe during the Middle Ages, 720 PP, 3s. 6d. 
Library Edition, demy 8vo, 894 pp., 6s.; half-calf, zos. 6d, 

3. Hallam’s Church and State. By the Author of ** The Con- 
stitutiopal History of England.” 400 pp., 28. Ód. 

g. The Wealth of Nations {An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of), By ADAM SMITH. 78a pp., 3s. 6d.; half:calf, 73. 6d. Library 
Edition, demy 8vo, 800 pp., 6s.; half-calf, ros. 6d. - 

6. Adam Smith’s Essays: Moral Sentiments, Astronomy, Physics, 
&c. By the Authors of “The Wealth of Nations.” 476 Pp., 35. 6d. ` 

7. Hume’s History of England, From the Invasion of Julius 
Cæsar to the Revolution in 1688. By Davip Hums. In 3 Vols. 2,240 
pp., 10s. 6d. Library Edition, demy 8vo, 28s. | 

8. Hume’s Essays: Literary, Moral, and Political. 558 pp., 3s. 6d. 


9. Montaigne’s Essays. All the Essays of Michael the Seigneur 
de Montaigne. Translated by CHARLEes CoTTON. 684 FP. 3s. 6d.? 
hali-calf, 7s. 6d. Library Edition, demy 8vo, 920 pp., 6s. ; hal -calf, 10S. 6d, 

10, Warton’s History of English Poetry. From the Eleventh to 
the Seventeenth Century. By Tuomas WaARTON, B.D. 1,032 pp., 6s. 

1r. The Court and Times of Queen Elizabeth. By Lucy 
AIKIN. 530pp., 35 Ód. 

12, Edmund Burke’s Choice Pieces. Containing the Speech on 
the Law of Libel, Reflections on Revolution in France, on the Sublime and 
Beautiful, Abridgment of English History. 35. 6d. : 

13. Herbert’s Autobiography and History of England under 
Henry VIII. By Epwarp, Lord Hersert, of Cherbury. 770° pp., 3s. 62. 

14, Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting in England, By HORACE 
WALPOLE. ° §38 pp., 35. 6d. 

15. M‘Culloch’s Principles of Political Economy. With Sketch 
of Hh Rise and Progress of the Science. By J. R. M'CULLOCH, 360 pp., 

3 3S. Oe 

16. Locke’s Letters on Toleration, By JOHN LOCKE. 400 pp., 
35. 64. 

20. Essays on Beauty and Taste: On Beauty, by FRANCIS, Lord 
JerrRey; On Taste, by ARCHIBALD ALIson, LL.D. 324 pp., 38. 6d. 

21. Milton’s Early Britain, under Trojan, Roman, and Saxon 
Rule, by Jonn Mirtron. With More’s England under Richard III., and 
Bacon’s England under Henry VIII. 430 pp., 35. Ód. 

23. Macaulay: Reviews, Essays, and Poems, 650 Pp., 35. 6d. 
half-calf, 7s. 6d. 


London: WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


STANDARD WORKS BY GREAT WRITERS. 


THE WORLD LIBRARY—continued. 

24. Sydney Smith’s Essays, Social and Political. 550 pp., 3s. 6d. 

25. Lord Bacon. Containing the Proficience and Advancement of 
Learning, the New Atlantis, Historical Sketches and Essays. 530 Pp., 
38. 6d.; half-calf, 7s. 6d. 

26. Essays by Thomas de Quincey. Containing Confessions of 
an Opium Eater, Bentley, Parr, Goethe, Letters to a Young Man, &c, 

500 PPa 35. 6d. 

27. Josephus (The Complete Works of). Translated by WILLIAM 
Wuiston, A.M. With Life of the Author, and Marginal Notes giving the 
Essence of the Narrative. 8ro pp., 3s.6¢. Library Edition, demy 8vo, 6s. 

- 28. Paley’s Works, Containing ‘‘ The Evidences of Christianity,” 

“ Hora Pauling,” and “ Natural Theology” By WILLIAM PaLey, D.D. 
With Life, Introduction, and Notes. 3s, Od. 

29. Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying. The Rules and Exercises 
of Holy Living and Dying. By Jeremy Tayor, D.D. With Life, In- 
troduction, and Notes. 2s. 6g, 

30. Milman’s History of the Jews, By H. H. Mirman, D.D., 
Dean of St. Paul’s. 500 pp., 3s. 62 

31. Macaulay. Second Series. Reviews and Essays, 35. 6d. 

32. Locke on the Human Understanding. 3s, Od. 

33. Plutarch’s Lives. By LANGHORNE. 5s. 

Uniform with the Lisrary Enition of “Hume's England,” 
th Hallam’s England,” &c. 
Shakespeare’s Complete Works. With Life and Glossary. Demy 


8vo, cloth, 6s. 


WARD AND LOCK'S 


STANDARD POETS. 


The nominal price at which this Series is offered to the public places the works 
oS our greatest Poets well within the reach of all, 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 2s, each. 


I. Longfellow. 15. Shelley. 

2, Scott. 16. Hood. 2nd Series 

3. Wordsworth. 17. Thomson. l 
4. Milton. 18. Tupper’s Proverbial Philo- 
5. Cowper, ` sophy. 

6. Keats. 19. Humorous Poems. 

7. Hood. Ist Series, 20. American Poems. 

S. Byron. 21. Whittier. 

9. Burns. 22. Lowell. 

10. Mrs. Hemans. 23. Shakespeare. 

ir. Pope. 24. Poetic Treasures. 

12, Campbell. 25. Keble’s Christian Year. 
13. Coleridge. 26. Young. 

I4. Moore. 27. Poe. 


London: WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 
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